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Market Expansion 
Aim of Mergers, 
Inquiry Reveals 


Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes Announces 
Findings in Study of In- 
dustrial Tendencies. 


Efficient Production 


Secondary Object 


Fifth of All Amalgamations 
Since 1919 Occurred in Iron 
and Steel and Machinery 
Group, Says Report. 


The underlying motive of present day 
tendency to mergers in industry, which 
are increasing rapidly in the United 
States appears to be the search for bet- 
ter markets and marketing conditions 
rather than any interest in cheaper and 
more efficient production. This conclu- 
sion is reached by the Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changed, President’s Un- 
employment Conference, as the result of 
its study of changes in the industrial 
structure to be made a part of the forth- 
coming report. 

The report of the committee, of which 
President Hoover is chairman will be 
published in May. A statement made 
public April 4 by the Department of 
Commerce summarized the findings. 

Many Utilities Merged. 

The findings on “The Changing Struc- 
ture of Industry,” prepared by Professor 
William L. Thorp, of Amherst College, 
shows that the iron and steel and ma- 
chinery group have accounted for about 
one-fifth of all mergers and absorptions 
in mining and manufacturering since 
1919. Professor Thorp also noted that 
perhaps the most conspicious of the con- 
solidation, activities in recent years has 
been in the field of public utilities, with 
1,029 concerns merging or being ac- 
quired by other companies in the year .of 
1926. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Committee follows: 

Mergers are increasing steadily in 
number. Styles change in mergers as 
in everything else. The underlying mo- 
tive for present-day activity in this di- 
rection seems to be the search for bet- 
ter markets and marketing conditions 
rather than the interest of cheaper and 
more efficient production. These are some 
of the developments noted by Prof. Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, of Amherst College, in a 
chapter on “The Changing Structure of 
Industry” forming part of studies of 
“Recent Economic Changes” prepared 
for a committee of which President 
Hoover is chairman. 

Oil Mergers Decline. 

The iron, steel and machinery group 
has accounted for about one-fifth of all 
mergers and acquisitions in mining and 
manufacturing since 1919, Professor 
Thorp points out. And as indicating the 
changing styles, it is shown that the oil 
group, greatly in evidence in 1920, has 
since passed out of the picture, while 
there has been a steady increase in the 
foodstuffs group. 

While mergers and_ consolidations 
have been going on, Professor Thorp 
points out, there has been one develop- 
ment of which little information can be 
secured. That is in the effort of some 
large companies to reach back to the 
source of raw materials and to carry 
these through the various processes up 
to the’ finished product. This “vertical 
integration” has been marked in the case 
of the motion picture industry, it is 
shown. Theaters grouped in chains have 
in turn been under control of the film dis- 
tributor, and finally the film producer, 
and Professor Thorp finds an estimate 
that perhaps 5,000 of the 2),000 motion 
picture theaters of the country in 1926 
were owned or operated by the large pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

Mining and Manufacture. 

Studies of an elaborate collection of 
newspaper clippings relating to cahnges 
in the control of concerns were made, 
dealing only with the field of mining and 
manufacture, Professor Thorp states, 
noting that there were important 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Plans of Educational 
Conferences Approved 


Pan American Board Endorses 
Programs for Meetings. 


The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, it was announced April 
4, has approved the draft program for 
the Pan American Congress of Deans, 
Rectors and Educators and the Inter- 
American Bibliographic Conference. The 
full text of the statement of the Pan 
American Union follows: 

The Governing Board has approved 
the draft of program of the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Rectors, Deans and Edu- 
cators, as well as the basis of srganiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Ixstitute of 
Intellectual Cooperation which will be 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Congress will meet at 
# Havana, Cuba, in February, 1930, at the 


@ time of the celebration of the bi-cen- 


tenary of the founding of the University 
of Havana. 

At the same time, the governing board 
approved the program of the Inter- 
American Bibliographic Conference 
which was provided for by resolution 
of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States. The date and place 
of the meeting of this Conference will 
be determined by the Governing Board 
at a later dates A 
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Reserve Governors | 


Conclude Meetings 


Mr. Mellon Says Only Routine | 


Matters Were Discussed. 


The governors of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks, in their annual spring con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., concluded 
their meeting April 4 after a joint ses- 
sion with the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, who is an ex-officio 
member of the Board, stated orally that 
the discussions of governors had been 
more or less of a routine character 
and had not required his participation. 
The Secretary explained that while the 
governors could make recommendations 
to the Reserve Board, if they so desired, 
he knew of none to be made and ex- 
pected none. 

“They can make recommendations at 
any time,” said the Secretary, “but it 
is unusual when they do.” 

Mr. Mellon also stated that so far as 
he had been advised, the governors had 


considered chiefly interbank affairs, and! 


their discussions ‘had extended over gen- 
eral questions of relations between the 


Federal Reserve Banks and their mem- 
ber banks. For the most part, these 
questions concerned only the mechanics 
of bank operation’ and included no im- 
portant question of policy, Mr. Mellon 
added. 


Prejudice Is Found 
In Joint Rates on 


Paper to Mississippi 





I. C. C. Report Says Carriers 
Will Be Expected to Estab- 
lish Rail-barge-rail 
Charges. 


The failure of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and 


Federal Reserve Banks and between the} 


ion 


Canadian\ Pool |Radio Use Authorized 


Wheat Growers 
ceases of Organization | 
Tells Senate Committee 
| Spirit of Independence 
Has Been Created. 





Value in Stabilizing 
| Prices Is Asserted 


Suggestions for Farm Relief. 

| Made by Grain Dealer and 

Master of National 
Grange. 


| The most valuable contribution of the 


Canadian wheat pool to the Canadian 
_ farmer has been “the creation of a 
,spirit of independence by giving the 
|farmer control of his own business” 
rather than the value received in dollars 
and cents, the Senate Committee on Ag- 
|Ticulture and Forestry was told April 
4 by A. J. MacPhail, of Regina, Sas- 
ketchewan, president of the Canadian 
Cooperative Wheat Producers. 

| This organization is commonly known 
as the Canadian wheat pool and is the 
jcentral selling agency for the three 
provincial pools in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta where 80 per cent of 
'all Canada’s wheat is produced. The| 
\central pool also markets for a small 
pool in the Province of Ontario which} 
is not, however, represented in their or-! 
ganization. Mr. MacPhail is also presi-| 
dent of the Saskatchewan pool. 


Federal Farm Board Urged. 


Delegation to a Federal Farm Board | 
'of the merchandising problems of ag- 
ricultural products with the production | 





| 


Said to Benefit | Other Commercial Short Wave | 


| other carriers participating in the traf- | problems left within the scope of the 
fic to establish rail-barge-rail rates on | activities of the Department of Agri- 
paper from Wisconsin and Minnesota | culture and the individual farmers, was 
points of origin to Jackson, Miss., was | advocated April 4 before the House Com- | 
declared by the Interstate Commerce mittee on Agriculture in the course of | 


Commission in a decision made_ public 
— 4 to be unduly prejudicial, although 
not unreasonable. The report of Divi- 
sion 3 was entered in Docket No. 20772, 
a proceeding on complaint of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Traffic Bureau. 

No order was issued by the Commis- 
sion, but following the practice in pre- 
vious barge-line cases the defendants 
will be expected to remove the undue 
prejudice within 45 days by maintaining 
joint rail-barge-rail rates on newsprint 
and other paper and paper articles on 
the same level as the rail rates less the 
St. Louis-to-Memphis port-to-port differ- 
ential, which is equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the rail rates between St. Louis and 
Memphis. The report of Division 3 fol- 
lows in full text: 

No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner. Our conclu- 
sions differ somewhat from those recom- 
mended by him. 

Complainant 





is an_ association of 
shippers and receivers of freight at 
Jackson, Miss. By complaint filed Feb- 
ruary 24, 1928, as amended, it alleges 
that the rates on newsprint and other 
paper and paper articles related thereto 
or grouped therewith, in carloads, from 
points in Wisconsin and Minnesota as 


, testimony given by Frederick B. Well, 
| Vice president of the F, H. Peavey & 
| Company of Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. 


In Oil Explorations 


Licenses Also Granted. | 


Commercial short wave licenses on 
April 4 were granted to four companies 
by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
Geophysical Research Corporation of New 
York was granied 24 geophysical licenses 
to operate point-to-point stations in ex- 
ploration for oil and communication be- 
tween parties in the field. 

The Geophysical Research Corporation | 
also was granted 13 construction permits 
to utilize the five frequencies allocated 
it for the general use of all oil explora- 
tion companies on a public utility basis. 

The Fox Film Corporation, at Beverly | 
Hills, Calif., was granted a construction 
permit for experimental purposes. 

The Radio Corporation of America was | 
given a commercial license for a short | 
wave station at Bolinas, Calif. | 

A construction permit for experi- | 
mental purposes was granted the Gen- 
eral Industries Company at Somerville, 





Mass. 


Additional Services 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Rules for Leasing Oil Lands 
Clarified by Secretary Wilbur) Seeks to Reduce 


Federal Conservation Board to Meet Again Soon to Con- 
sider Questions Raised by Members of 
American Petroleum Institute. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board,|ber of attorneys for various oil compa- 


the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman | 
Wilbur, stated orally April 4, will meet} 


|again shortly to consider the questions 


raised by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute who met April | 
3 with the Board in reference to the in-| 
stitute’s proposal to limit the 1929 oil 
output to the production figures of 1928. 
The conference ended when Mr. Wilbur 
read an opinion from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, advising that 


| the Board was without authority to sanc- j 


tion the proposal, 


At the same time, April 4, Mr. Wilbur 
also made public a statement touching 
upon the regulations which the Depart- 
ment of Interior has promulgated in con- 
nection with President Hoover’s policy 
of conserving oil on the public domain. 


nies had conferred with Mr. Wilbur and 
asked him to clarify certain points that 
had been raised regarding oil leases on 
Government lands. 

The President’s policy is the first step 
in the direction of a conservation pro- 
gram to protect the people not only from 
waste but also from an _ international 
oil monopoly which “it appears the Royal 
Dutch Company, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Anglo Persian Company 
are engaged in forming,” Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho declared April 4. The 
Senators views were contained in a let- 
ter to Charles J. Carlson, president of 
the Idaho Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
whose organization has passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the conserva- 
tion policy. (The full text of Senator 








The statement was prepared after a num-! [Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
To Be Started May 1 saan lum 


On Air Mail Lines 


Transcontinental Trips to Be ' 

Made Twice Daily and | 

Operations to Begin on | 
St. Louis Route. 


With the establishment on May 1 of 
a new air mail service between St. Louis | 
and Omaha, by way of Kansas City, the 
Post Office Department will also inau- 
gurate a twice-daily air mail service over 
its transcontinental route, and four con- 
necting routes located in the West, the 


Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, | 


announced April 4. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Inauguration of the new night trans- 
continental air mail service, institution 
of additional operations over four con- 
necting routes, and the establishment of 
one new route, have been set for May 
1 by Postmaster General Walter F. 





Brown. Complete new schedules have 
been announced cevtring the routes af- 


Wells told the Committee that he had | fected, 


| been authorized also to speak for the 
j grain markets of Chicago, New _York, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Duluth in the suggestions he made re- 
garding farm relief legislation. 

L. J. Taber, Master of the National | 
Grange, also appearing before the House 
Committee, recommended the adoption 
of a sound land policy that will prevent 
exploitation and speculation, as an im- 
;portant fee factor in any agricultural | 
\legislative program. 

Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa., chairman of _ the 
House Committee, stated orally at the 
conclusion of the hearing April 4 that | 
he had appointed a subcommittee to pre- | 
pare a draft of the House bill. He said | 
the measure would be ready for sub- 
| mission April 15. The drafting sub- 
committee was announced as follows: 
Representative Haugen, Prunell (Rep.), 
of Attica, Ind.; Williams (Rep.), of Har- 
risburg, Ill.; Aswell (Dem.), of Nacha- | 
toches, La.; and Kinchloe (Dem.), of 
| Madisonville, Ky. 


Five Routes Affected. 

The additional operations will provide 
double daily service over the transcon- 
tinental system between New York and 
San Francisco and over four connecting 
routes, as follows: Salt Lake-Los An- 
geles; Salt Lake-Pocatello, Idaho, on 
the Salt Lake-Great Falls route; Cleve- 
land-Pittsburgh, and between Cleveland 
and Buffalo on the Cleveland-Albany 
route, 

The new route established runs from 
St. Louis to Omaha, Nebr., by way of 
Kansas City, a distance of 403 miles. 
The schedule, on a single daily basis, will 
synchronize with that of the night trans- 
continental, placing St. Louis within 24 
hours of San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

On the night transcontinental, air mail 
will leave New York at 8 p. m. (Hadley 
Field at 9:35 p. m.) and arrive in San 
Francisco at 4:30 o’clock the second 
morning. Eastbound air mail will leave 
San Francisco at 8 p. m, and arrive in 
New. York at 6:43 o’clock the second 


American Policy Outlined | 
For Disarmament Meeting 


The American policy at the Geneva 
meeting April 15 of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament of the 
League of Nations, will be the same as 
it has been for the past three years, con- 
cerned with the limitation of naval arm- 
ament, the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, stated orally April 4. 

In general, Mr. Stimson explained, the 
meeting, at which the American Ambas- 


isador to Belgium, Hugh S. Gibson, will 


head the American delegation is for the 
purpose of determining ways and means 
of limiting armaments rather than ef-j 
fecting actual reductions. The United 
States, it was explained, could scarcely 
be greatly concerned in the methods of | 
limiting land armaments. 


‘Commerce of Cuba 


Reaches Low Level 


Foreign Trade Is Smallest in 


Value in 1928 of Any 
Year Since 1915. 


Cuba’s foreign trade in 1928 resumed 
a downward trend, after a temporary im- 
provement in 1927 due to an increase 
in sugar prices, it is stated by the a 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Havana, | 
O. R. Strackbein, in advices made! 
public, April 4, by the Department of! 
Commerce. 

Principally as a result of smaller 
shipments of sugar at a lower price than 
in 1927, Cuba’s export in 1928 were 14} 
per cent below those of the preceding, 
year, 

The statement follows in full text: 

Imports in 1927 were below those of 
1926, and the past year has marked the; 
third consecutive year of decline in, 
Cuba’s import trade. The value of the 
total trade reached the lowest level since 
1915, not excepting the period of world-, 
wide depression of 1921 and 1922. { 

According to preliminary figures re-| 


Reduction Is Planned 
By Fleet Corporation 
In Overhead Expense 


Arrangements for Realign- 
ment of European Organ- 
ization Announced 
As Completed. 


In line with its announced plan to re- 

duce the operating overhead of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation by approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, arrangements now 
are being made for the realignment of 
the European organization of the Cor- 
poration, it was stated orally April 4 
at the offices of the Corporation. 
_ An appreciable reduction will be made 
in the personnel of the European organi- 
zation, under Capt. P. C. Grening, it was 
said. Those agencies and offices of the 
United States Lines in Europe, however, 
are being turned over to.Unitéd States | 
Lines, Inc., the company created by P. 
Ww. Chapman, of Chicago, who purchased 
the United States and American Mer- 
chant Lines. 

_Complete turnover of the United States 
Lines and American Merchant Lines to 
its new owners will not be effected until 
about the middie of June, it was ex- 
plained, and therefore it is impossible for 
the Fleet Corporation to curtail the op- 
erating forces of these services. United 
States Lines, Inc., will pay 25 per cent 
of the overhead expenses of this op- 
erating force when it takes over the 

Leviathan” on April 8, and 15 per cent 
additional with the turning over of each 
succeeding vessel, so that in June, when 
the last vessel is turned over, it. will 
acquire the entire organization. 

Although the Fleet Corporation’s 
European organization is entirely sep- 
arate from the United States Lines, it 
was explained that it has acted for them 
in some directions. The fact that the 
lines are now turned over to private 
Ownership, it was explained further, ne- 
cessitates a readjustment. With the sale 


described in Agent Boyd’s tariff I. C. C.| (The report of the hearing before the 
A-1640, page 94, item 1140, to Jackson|House Committee will be found on 
are unreasonable and unduly preferen-/|Page 2.) 

tial of shippgrs at Memphis, Tenn., and | Mr. MacPhail told the Committee in 
New Orleans, La., and unduly prejudi- | detail how the Canadian Wheat Board 
cial to Jackson, We are asked to pre-|of 1919, which controlled every bushel 
scribe reasonable and nonprejudicial | o9¢ wheat and was a Government board, 


rates for the future. Rates will be 
stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

In view of the pendency of Rates on 
Newsprint Paper, Import and Domestic, 
to points in Official and Southern Clas- 
sification Territories, Docket No. 21095, 
which is an investigation on our own 
motion into the reasonableness and pro- 
priety of carload rates on newsprint pa- 
per to destinations in Official and South- 
ern territories from origins in Official 
Territory—Michigan,- Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Canada—no evidence was of- 
fered in support of the allegation of un- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


had given rise to a determination among 
the farmers to form a body of their own 
{which would control the sale of their 
wheat. 


Plan of Organization. 
The provinces, he explained, sign up 
| their membership on a five-year contract 
for all the wheat produced by the mem- 
| ber and begin operation énly when at 
least 50 per cent of the acreage is signed, | 
Each province, he said, is divided into | 
116 districts with a director elected in| 
each district. Each district, in turn, is | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





Crucibles Developed by Bureau of M ia 
To Resist Heat at 1,500 Degrees Centigrade 


Molten Mixture of Iron Sulphides and Oxide at High 
Temperature Sustained Without Seepage. 


Crucibles which will withstand attacks 
of molten sulphides at high temperatures 
have been developed by the Bureau of 
Mines, it was announced April 4 by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: - 

Metallurgists performing experimental 
work at high temperatures will prob- 
ably be interested in the result of work 
done at the Southwest Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau at Tucson, Ariz., in 
developing crucibles for holding molten 
sulphides at very high temperatures, 

In the course of a compreiensive in- 
vestigation of the reduction of magnet- 
ite by molten sulphides, undertaken in 
cooperation with the University of Ari- 
zona, it became necessary to devise a 
method of making crucibles of a suitable 
material which would hold such melts, 
and the following technique was finally 
evolved: 

Pure electrically-fused magnesium ox- 
ide, mixed with 83 per cent alumina, was 
ground to pass 350 mesh. 
quantity of the mixed oxides was moist- 
ened with 7 per cent, by weight, of 25 
per cent magnesium chloride solution, 
and tamped firmly into a, three-piece 
mold lined with heavy paper to form a 
slug having the shape of. the outside of 


~ 


A suitable|The three former were readily attacked 


the crucible desired. 

Then the mold was placed in the chuck 
of a lathe and the slug was hollowed out 
to form a crucible which, after drying, 
was fired in a high-frequency induction | 
furnace at a temperature increasing over | 
la period of two hours from that of the | 
room up to 2,100 degrees centigrade. | 

Crucibles so prepared are very dense 
and will hold a molten mixture of iron 
sulphides and oxides for 45 minutes at 
a temperature of 1,500 degrees centi- 
grade without appreciable seepage. The 
melt will take up in that time about 2.5 
per cent magnesium oxide. 

This may be considéred very satisfac- 
tory when one takes into account the 
temperature, the corrosive nature of the 
melt, and the relatively large surface | 
presented to the melt by very small cru- 
cibles. 

Among other refractory materials 
whose properties were investigated were 
thoria, zirconia, chromite, and alumina. 


by sulphides at high temperatures, and | 
alumina did not resist the action of 
molten iron oxides well. 

Silica and siliceous refractories were, 





of course, uselsss because of the basic 
character of. the melt, 


morning. 
Mail leaving Los Angeles at 7 p. m. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Malayan Exports of Rubber 
For Last Year Increased 


British Malaya exported more rubber 
last year than in 1927, according’ to 
official figures. the Department of Com- 
merce reported April 4. Gross ship- 
ments in 1928 amounted to 411.064 long 
tons and in 1927 to 374,069 long tons. 
The report follows in full text: 

Trade returns show gross exports as 
follows: Para rubber, 408,692 long tons; 
liquid latex, 919,909 gallons, equal at 
three and one-half pounds dry rubber 
per imperial gallon to 1,437 long tons; 
concentrated latex, 80% long tons; ram- 


| bong, 6 tons; and other rubber, 121 tons. 


Imports during the year consisted of 


134,011 long tons of dry Para rubber, 


115,776 long tons of wet Para (reduced 
one-third equal to 77,184 tons dry); 137 
tons of rambong, and 80 tons of other 
rubber, a total import of 111,412 long 
tons dry weight. 


Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


- +» Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


Turn to Back Page 


leased by the Statistical Section of the Of the United States and American Lines 
Cuban Treasury Department, the foreign, there remain eight government cargo 
commerce reached a value of $489,988,-| Services in the European trade, which 
027, a decrease of $91,763,741, or 16 per| Will require an_ European organization 
cent from 1927. The statistics for 1928, for bookings. Captain Grening will re- 
are not quite complete, but the final; main as Director of Europe and head of 
compilation is not expected to alter ma-|the organization under the new plan, 


terially the above total. The value of| 
the trade in the past year was only about | 
67 per cent of the 1924 total. 

While the price level of the major ex- 
port commodity has been responsible for 
a large part of the decline in values, 
there has also been an important reduc- |} 
tion in the quantity of merchandise com- 
prising the foreign trade. The visible 
favorable balance of trade in 1928 
amounted to $66,151,351 or about the 
same as in 1927. 

Exports were considerably below those 
of last year, principally as the result of 
smaller shipments of sugar at lower 
prices than had prevailed in 1927. The 
value in 1928 was 14 per cent below that | 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 7.] 


Railroads of China 
To Be Americanized 


J. J. Mantell, Manager, Explains | 
Plans to the President. 


Plans of John J. Manteil, of New York, 
former vice president of the Erie Rail- 
road Company, now consulting expert in 
transportation problems for Americaniz- 
ing China’s railroad transportation sys- 
tem, at the invitation of the Chinese 
Government, were revealed April 4, at 
a conference between Mr. Mantell and 
President Hoover at the White House 
Executive Offices, 

Mr. Mantell, who was accompanied by 
Federick I. Cox, former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, was introduced to 
the President by C. Bascom Slemp, for- 
merly Secretary to President Coolidge. 

“I told the President,’ Mr. Mantell 
said, after the conference, “of my mission 
to China, where I have been asked by 
the Chinese Government to act as con- 
sulting manager of the Chinese trans- 
portation system. China is desirous of 
rehabilitating her transportation system 
in accordance with American methods, 
and I have been invited to undertake 


| the job, 


“China has approximately 10,000 miles 
of railroads. I probably will be engaged 
in my task for about three years. I am 
planning to sail for China April 20.” 

¥ 


it was added. 

The European organization consists of 
Fleet Corporation officers in the various 
central ports and key cities of Europe 
for the booking of cargoes. Trafiic solici- 
tors in these offices make the direct 
contacts with the shippers, it was pointed 
out, 


Retail Stores Study 
Returning of Goods 


Measures to Remedy Situation | 
Sought in Baltimore. 


The Department of Commerce is as- 
sisting a group of Baltimore business 
men to conduct a study of returned goods 
in Baltimore stores, the Department an- 
nounced April 4. 

he influence of Christmas buying 
upon the return of goods is suggested 
by an increased percentage of returns 
of the more common gift articles dur- 
ing January of this year, compared with 
December, 1928, the study has revealed 
so far, according to the announcement, 
which follows in full text: 

The median value of returned goods as 
reported by 13 stores increased from 12.1 
per cent in December to 19 per cent in 
January. The highest percentage of re- 
turns reported for December was 22.8 
and the lowest 7.9, while in January one 
firm reported goods returned to the value 
of 26.8 per cent of gross sales, with the 
low figure aggregating 10 per cent of the 
gross sales. 

Percentage of returns for December 
and January, respectively, by depart- 
ments was recorded as women’s and chil- 
dren’s gloves, 8.5 and 22.7; neckwear and 
scarfs, 7.5 and 29.2; silk and muslin un- 
derwear and petticoats, 6.5 and 19.7; 
small leather goods, 10.7 and 25.2; lamps 
and shades, 17.4 and 30.1; china and 
glassware, 9.4 and 19.9. 

Furniture, Oriental rugs, and domestic 
floor coverings, which showed the highest 
percentage of returns during a recent 
three-month period, showed a marked 
decrease in January, as compared with 
December. 

The returned-goods study is being con- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2. 


CAREFUL and extended res 
port of constitutional govern- 


ment should be particularly gratify- 
ing to the people and to all who take 


interest in the progress of politi- 


cal science and the cause of true 
liberty.” 


—James Madison, 
President of the United States, 
1809- -181% 
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Reserve Board 


Rates for Money 


Policy Directed to Provision 
Of Funds at Reasonable 
Charges for Business 
Needs, Says Report. 


Measures Available 
To Adjust Credit 


Notice Given of Probable Adop- 
tion of “Other Means” to 
Check Bank Loans to Brok« 
ers if Cooperation Fails. 


The Federal Reserve Board served no- 
tice, in a statement issued April 4, that 
if the “desired readjustment” in the 
credit situation is not brought about by 
voluntary cooperation, the Federal Re- 
serve System may adopt other methods 
of influencing the situation. 

Its statement gave a detailed explana- 


tion of the Board’s policies with respect 
to conditions obtaining in the present 
speculative market, and reiterated that 
its sole purpose was to assure ample 
credit to commerce and industry as 
against the use of the funds for market 
operations. 


“Other Methods” Available. 


It has sought, the Board said, to ac- 
complish an “orderly readjustment” 
through cooperative effort of all bank- 
ing houses, but it has now taken the posi- 
tion that if cooperation fails, the more 
positive action inferred in “other 
methods” remains to be employed. 

The Federal Reserve System desires to 
see money at lower rates in order that 
commerce and industry may not suffer a 
handicap, the statement said. To do this, 
the Board said, requires constant atten- 
tion to maintenance of the gold reserves 
without the necessity of drawing gold 
from abroad, an action the Board was 
unwilling to support at this time. 

Situation Is Reviewed. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: : . 

In recent weeks there has been a con- 
siderable growth in the volume of bank 
credit outstanding, chiefly in response to 
seasonal demands from trade and indus- 
try. Security loans by banks have shown 
a small increase and bank investments 
have declined slightly. 

In New York City the growth in bank 
credit has been practically confined to 
so-called “all other loans,” that is, loans 
not secured by stocks and bonds. This 
class of loans by New York City banks 
increased by nearly $200,000,000 between 
early February and the end of March. 

These loans include certain interbank 
loans and loans on real estate, as well 
as commercial paper, bills of exchange, 
and regular line-of-credit advances to 
customers. Notwithstanding the inclu- 
sion of various kinds of borrowing in 
this item, it would appear that the in- 
crease in loans in recent weeks has been 
chiefly in response to the Seasonal de- 
mands of active trade and industry. 

In Chicago, bank loans on securities in- 
creased in February and up to the last 
week in March. This growth was ac- 
companied by a loss of funds through 
intersectional clearings and by increased 
borrowing from the reserve bank, indi- 
cating a withdrawal from the district of 
funds to be used elsewhere. 


Security Loans Increased. 

_ Nohtwithstanding a sharp reduction 
in that week, accompanied by a decline 
in borrowings, the total of security 
loans in the Chicago district at the end 
of the month was considerably larger 
than at the beginning of February. 

Security loans increased also in several 
other districts, including Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, and San Francisco 
while in St. Louis, Kansas City, and Dal- 
las they declined. Investment holdings 
of reporting banks declined in all the 
districts, except Boston, Richmond, and 
Dallas, while commercial loans increased 


| in all districts, except Boston, 


A survey of credit developments dur- 


|ing the seven-week period, therefore, in- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
Simplified Basis 
For Tariff Sought 


Progress Claimed in Changes of 
Administrative Features. 


_ Changes in the so-called flexible pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act of 1922, so as 
to simplify its application will be in- 
cluded in the tariff bill now being drafted 
by the House Committee on Ways and 


Means, Representative Crowther (Rep.), 
of Schenectady, N. Y., a member of the 
Committee, stated orally April 4. 

Mr. Crowther made his statement after 
a conference with President Hoover at 
the White House, in which, Mr. Crowther 
explained, he told the President of the 
progress being made by the Committee 
particularly in connection with the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the bill. The 
tariff and its relation to the agricultural 
situation also was discussed with the 
President by Representative Cole (Rep.), 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

“T look for a tariff bill to be adopted 
at the special session of Congress,” Mr, 
Cole said, “that will give adequate 
tection to agricultural products, If there 
had been no farm problem, there would 
be no special session of Congress. This 
is the farmer’s inning on the tariff. I 
believe it is agreed in Congress that the 
farmer will get about w 
and needs,” 


t he wants 
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Views Are Submitted 


By Grange Executive 


L. J. Taber Would Give Agency | 


Authority to Work Out 
Problems. 


The establishment of a Federal Farm 
Board as a means of carrying out the 


measures of agricultural relief that may | 


be included in the legislation on that 
score to be submitted to the extraordi- 


nary session of the 7ist Congress when | 


it convenes April 15, was advocated be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture 


April 4 by L. J. Taber, Master of the} 


National Grange, and Frederick B. Wells, 


vice president of F. H. Peavey Company, | 


of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Taber stated 
that no single piece of legislation could 
really bring about farm relief and Mr. 
Wells favored leaving the handling of 


production problems outside of the scope | 


of the activities of the proposed Farm 
Board. ; 

The full text of the summary of his 
testimony made public by Mr. Taber 
follows: 

“I wish to enumerate the following 
points: 

“1. Agricultural tariff revision. 2. 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 3. The ex- 
port debenture or drawback method to 
bring tariff benefits to exportable farm 
products. 4. A sound land policy and 
waterway development. 5. Organiza- 
tion, cooperation and efficient production. 

“Three of the above steps can be taken 
by the short session of Congress. 


program rests with the farmers them- 
selves. 


“Agriculture is entitled to the same | 
measure of protection that other groups | 


enjoy. A study of the workings of the 
Tariff Act indicates an average ad val- 
orem protection of 42.6 per cent on all 
the other schedules excepting agricul- 
tural products and provisions, 


should be protected. Agricultural im- 


ports have increased in volume until we | 


= now practically importing our sur- 
plus, 


Sound Land Policy 
Said to be Needed 


“There seems to be universal agree- 
ment that there should be created a Fed- 
eral Farm Board with broad powers to 
deal with the problems of marketing, 
distribution and surplus control. Such a 
Board could also be of service in setting 
up stabilization corporations and deal- 
ing with unexpected emergencies in ag- 
rieulture. 

“Unless tariff benefits are brought to 
those branches of our agriculture in 
which there is a surplus, there can be no 
complete equality for the farmer. Just 
as the drawback permits the American 
manufacturer to pay a tariff on raw ma- 
terial and yet hold the export market, so 
the export debenture will permit the 
American farmer to manufacture farm 
products in a protected market, 
tariff costs on his raw material and yet 
compete in the world market. It 
not be forgotten that the exportable sur- 
plus is the consumers’ guarantee in case 
of shortage or crop failure. 

“America needs a sound land policy. 
There should be no exploitation or specu- 
lation in land development. 
and reclamation should be used as a 


balance wheel to bring land under cul- | 


tivation as increased production or 
changed market needs demand. Millions 
of acres of sub-marginal land should be 
utilized for forestry as a good invest- 
ment for the Government and as a pro- 
tection for coming generations. The Gov- 
ernment should increase its public park 
and playground acreage. 


“A sound land policy cannot be sep- | 


arated from waterway development. The 
Great Lakes should be connected with 
the Atlantic Ocean by a deep waterway. 
The carrying power of the Mississippi 
and other rivers should be utilized to 
help bring about freight rate readjust- 
ments. 

“The last point in our program is in 
some respects the: most important of all, 


Strengthening our general farm organ- | 


izations and further development of com- 


modity cooperatives are essential to the | 
success of any farm relief plan that} 


Congress may adopt. 
“The Executive Committee of the Na- 


tional. Grange had been called to meet | 
in Washington April 16, and the Farm | 


Bureau and the Farmers’ Union had been 
invited to a joint conference.” 
Congressional Aid 

For Cooperatives Urged 


Charles S. Barrett, Dublin, Ga., told 
the Committee that Congress should 


“help those who help themselves.” He tes- | 
tified that Congress should aid the co- | 


operatives. 


Charles A. Stengle, editor of the Na-| 


tional Farm News, and former Con- 
gressman, read a statement praising the 
House Committee. 

Edward H. Booth, Washington, D. C., 
said that he wished to resubmit his plan 


embodied in hearings before the House | 


Agricultural Committee from January 
30 to February 1, 1928. 

John M. Byrnes, St. Paul, 
stated that he wished to have considered 
as a “separate” measure his “consoli- 


dated plan” of proposed methods for! 
| Department of Agriculture and the va- | 


agricultural relief. 

The full text of Mr. Wells’ statement 
follows: 

It is with no small degree of hesitancy 
that I appear before your Committee, 
as I have no cure to offer for the ills 
from which agriculture is suffering, nor 
do I beiieve that through legislation the 
more serious problems confronting agri- 
culture can be solved. I am inclined to 
side with that group of agricultural eco- 


nomists which holds that the distress | 


experienced to a varying degree by cer- 
tain branches of agriculture is an evi- 


dence of the evolution through which the | 


industry is passing. 

In the not distant past there was wit- 
nessed in the manufacturing industry a 
transition from hand labor to machine 
production. The shoe maker, the harness 
maker, the cabinet maker and similar 
skilled artisans were eliminated by the 
primitive factories of that period. 

Later improved machinery 
larged production, 
ered costs, crowded the smaller manufac- 
turer out of business and so, step by 
step, the evolution progressed, until to- 
day we have gigantic corporations with 
immense inv 


One | 
step would require years of Congres- | 
sional action, and the last point in the} 


which | 
shows but 22.54 per cent. In addition, it | 
must be remembered that many farm} 
products are now on the free list that | 


pay | 


| 
must | 


Irrigation | 


} 
Minn., | 
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production, employing vast numbers of 
machinery operatives and producing at 
unit costs which would have been unbe- 
lievable 25 years ago. 

In this mechanical evolution hundreds 
of thousands of skilled artisans and 
small manufacturers lost their business 
independence and were absorbed by the 
modern mammoth organizations. This 
is the inevitable penalty of progress. 

Today we are in the midst of an 
equally radical change in the distribution 
of merchandise. In urban communities 
deportment stores have largely elminated 
small independent shops. Catalogue 
houses and chain stores have made seri- 
ous inroads in the business of the small 
merchants, both in rural communities 
and in the cities. The jobber or whole- 
saler is being gradually eliminated as 
the result of direct sales by manufac- 
turers to the new type of distributing 
agencies. 

One more we observe that, in the evo- 
lution of merchandise distribution, 
thousands of local independent mer- 
chants and many wholesalers have been 
eliminated in order to attain the goal of 
| economic distribution. I call your at- 
tention to these phenomena for the pur- 
pose of impressing you with the fact that 
agriculture is not the only branch of 
business or industry which has suffered 
during the progress of its economic evo- 
lution. 

Remedy for Agriculture 


In Industrial Development 

I feel confident, with the further de- 
| velopment of machine farming, cotton 
}and smaller grains raised for market 
| will be generally produced on planta- 
tions and farms of an area sufficient to 
warrant the investment in machinery and 
equipment necessary to reduce produc- 
tion costs to a point which will make 
profitable operation possible. 

All of this may seem irrelevant and 
as having no bearing upon the subject 
which you have under consideration, but 
| to me the experience in other lines of 
industry points the way to possible as- 
sistance for agriculture through legis- 
lation which will afford sympathetic lead- 
ership and will cultivate the appreciation 
of the fact that agriculture can hope to 
achieve success only through organiza- 
tion, cooperative action and the utiliza- 
tion of information made available by 
| Federal and State agricultural research 
| work. 

I have said that I do not believe that 
| legislation is the cure for the more seri- 
ous agricultural troubles, but I am hope- 
jful that sound legislation, designed to 
| assist producers in their work of or- 
ganization and in the financing of their 
| initial cooperative efforts, would be of 
| lasting benefit. 

|. Before touching upon possible legis- 
| lation, I wish to clear up one point which 
|I think befogs many discussions of the 
subject before you. There is no such 
| thing as an agricultural problem. There 
j are as many problems as there are agri- 
}cultural commodities and not infre- 
} quently a single commodity presents 
}many problems. I realize that there is 
|nothing new in this statement but the 
| fact is too often disregarded. .Then, too, 
}it must be remembered that agricultural 
| problems are not static, they change from 
|year to year, sometimes from month 
|to month and constantly from one com- 
modity to another. Hence, it is obvi- 
ously impossible to provide specific reme- 
{dies in legislation for conditions and 
| situations which are constantly chang- 
ing. 


Three Specific Proposals 
Of President Hoover 


In order to express my views on the 
type of farm relief legislation which 
might prove helpful, I must assume that 
whatever the form of the bill drafted 
| by your Committee, it will embody the 
pledges made to agriculture in the Re- 
publican platform as amplified by Mr. 
Hoover in his speeches during the recent 
; campaign. 
In his St. Louis speech of November 
1928, Mr. Hoover stressed the im- 
portance of three specific provisions 
which he believed were fundamenetl and 
should be incorporated in farm relief 
| legislation. 

1.—Creation of a Federal Farm Board. 

2.— Assistance to cooperative commod- 
ity organizations of producers, both in 
the work of organization and in financing 
their initial operations. 

3.—Provision for the establishment of 
farmer-owned and controlled commodity 
stabilization corporations the function of 








9 
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| porary depressions in the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities which result in un- 
necessary losses to producers. 

I will confine my comments to these 
| three provisions on the assumption that 


| they will constitute the basis of the bill] | 


| which you will submit to Congress. 
Recommendations Made 


For Federal Farm Board 

Federal Farm Board.—The members 
of the Federal Farm Board should be 
appointed by the President who should 
| be authorized to fix the salary of the 
chairman. The Secretary of Agriculture 


| should be an ex officio member of the | 


board and the majority of its members 
should consist of individuals of demon- 
| strated ability and broad experience in 
| the field of merchandising and distribu- 
tion. Broadly speaking, the problems 
of agriculture may be divided into two 
classes—those pertaining to production | 
and those involved in marketing and 
merchandising. 

Production problems come within the | 
scope of the activities of the Federal 
rious State Agricultural Departments. 
constitute the chief responsibility of a 
Federal Farm Board. The problems 
presented to the board for solution 
would be essentially business problems, 
merchandising operations of a vastness 
and complexity encountered in no other 
line of industry, and for this reasgn it 
is vital that a majority of the board 
should be qualified by broad experience | 
| and demonstrated ability in the field of 


| large scale merchandising operations. 
| 





| assistance to cooperatives or the creation 
|of stabilization corporations. Initial ac- 
tion in every instance should be taken by 
coopertives or producer groups, 
}plans or 


bility of success, 
|ity for initiative is 
duce 
iof d 


placed upon the pro- 
rs’ organizations there is little hope 
eveloping business independence and | 


estments in plants and ma-| financial stability among the coopera-| 


chinery, working along the lines of mass | tives, 


' 


which would be to prevent undue tem- | 


| Merchandising problems would naturally | 


The byard should not initiate action | 
looking to the formation of cooperative | 
| organizations, the rendering of financial | 


and| 
requests should be submitted | 
by them to the board of review, investi- | 
f and en-| gation and final decision as to their ne- | 
with resulting low-jcessity, prospective benefit and proba-| 
Unless the responsibil- | 
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Establishment of Farm Board Favored 


o Agriculture 


Increase Advocated 


In Tariff Schedule 


Grain Specialist Would Exclude 
Production Problems 
From Body. 


The board should be able to secure 
from governmental establishments any 
; available information and data pertain- 
jing to the functons of the board, except- 
ing only such information or data as is 
' furnished to governmental establishments 
in confidence either in pursuance of any 
provision of law or of any agreement 
with a governmental establishment. 
Among other things this authority wouid 
enable the board to ascertain the volume 
of speculative interest in the future-con- 
| tracts markets, which information might 
be of great assistance in determining the 
necessity or advisability of a stabiliza- 
tion corporation in connection with the 
}marketing of the commodity involved. 


Broad Powers to Meet 
Emergencies Proposed 


An adequate fund should be placed 
at the disposal of the Federal Farm 
Board out of which it should be author- 
ized to make loans to cooperative or- 
ganizations and to stabilization corpora- 
tions and for such other purposes as may 
be set forth in the Act. 


The board should be given such broad 
powers that it could, without the spe- 
cific sanction of Congress, meet any 
emergencies which may arise effecting 
Agriculture. 

Commodity Advisory Councils.—I would 
suggest that there be incorporated in 
your bill provision for the creation of 
Commodity Advisory Councils. Assum- 
ing that these councils consist of seven 
members, I believe that five of the mem- 
bers should be appointed by the board 
from individuals nominated by producers’ 
organizations, 





ence to their demonstrated ability in the 
merchandising or processing of the com- 
modity involved. Again I would stress 
the fact that the problems to be consid- 


ered by the board and by the Advisory | 


Council would be merchandising prob- 
lems, and consequently the advice and 
assistance of properly qualified business 
individuals should prove of value to the 
producers’ representatives on the Coun- 
cil. Commodity Advisory Councils should 
investigate and study problems affecting 
their constituent coopertive organiza- 
tions or producers groups, and submit 
their findings to the Federad Farm Board 
with recommendations for such action 
and assistance as the nature of the prob- 
lem may require. 


Assistance Provided 
For Cooperatives 


ions, or groups of producers, | 
the remaining two members to be ap-| 


pointed by the board with especial refer- | most importance for the safety of the 
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Procedure Described | federal Reserve Board Explains Policy 
As Aimed to Reduce Rates for Money By Mr. Stimson for 


In Ship Inspection at 


1 1 ‘Credit Adjustment Directed to Provide Funds at Reason- 
Quarantine Stations able Charges for Business Needs, Says Report. 


Duty Vested in Public Health 
Service of Safeguarding 
Against Entry of Con- 
tagious Diseases. 


Every ship entering the ports of the 
United States from abroad, and every 
man, woman and child aboard are sub- 
jected to “quarantine inspection” by 
medical officers of the Public’ Health 
Service, to insure against the introduc- 
tion of quarantinable diseases, it was 
stated April 4 by Assistant Surgeon W. 
H. Sebrell. 

The statement outlines the procedure 


followed in quarantine inspection. The} 


quarantinable diseases are: Yellow fever, 
typhus fever, plague, cholera, leprosy 
and smallpox. Closest scrutiny of trav- 
elers and seamen is made to prevent 
entrance of these diseases into the United 
States. 


All Ships Quarantined. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The tourists are homeward bound. The 


immigrants are approaching the shores | 


of their new country. The great United 
States liner is on a homeward voyage. 
One can easily imagine the thrill of 
the first sight of land after days of roll- 
ing sea. The passengers line the rail, 
impatient to get ashore, as the ship 
glides into the harbor, but there is a de- 


|lay ahead before the voyage can be of-| 
| ficially 


ended—quarantine must be 


passed, 

A yellow flag is run up the foremast. 
All ships from foreign ports must fly 
the yellow flag and stop in the quaran- 


| tine anchorage. 


The great propellers churn the water 
into swirling foam as the ship slowly 
stops. The anchor chain rattles through 
the hawse-pipe, and the black ball is 
run up. Another ship is at anchor in 
quarantine. 

It is a matter of routine to the crew 
but to the passengers it is a vexing de- 
lay—a delay, however,‘that is of the ut- 


inhabitants of the United States. These 
passengers will be scattered throughout 
many States within a few days, and they 
must not carry any of the quarantin- 
able diseases (yellow fever, typhus 
fever, plague, cholera, leprosy, or small- 
pox) with them. 
Surgeons Go Aboard. 

In a few minutes a saucy little tug 
noses alongside the great liner. A port 
opens and a gangway is run out far be- 
neath those lining the rails. The quaran- 
tine doctors of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in their military appearing -uniforms 
step aboard. 

The quarantine doctors are met by 
the ship’s doctor and informed of any 
sickness during the voyage. They then 
examine the bills of health which the 
ship must obtain from the American 
Consul at each foreign port visited. They 
thus obtain reliable information about 


Assistance to Cooperative Commodity | health conditions where the ship has 


Organizations. 
group of producers of any agricultural 
commodity, which is without adequate 
cooperative organization, the board 
should investigate the necessity for such 
an organization, the benefit which would 
accrue to the producers from its opera- 
tion and the probability of its success if 
organized. If satisfied on these points, 


Upon application from a} peen. 


| 
| 


the board should assist the producers’ | 


group in setting up the proper form of 
organization and also make such loans to 
the organization as may be necessary 
to finance its initial operations. 

Loans to Cooperative Commodity Or- 
ganizations. The Farm Board should 
be authorized, upon the request of any 
cooperative commodity organization, to 
make loans to such organization for the 
purpose of assisting in the financing of 
its merchandising operations, providing 
| that the cooperative meets the require- 
| ments of the board in its form of or- 
| ganization, its financial condition, its 
| methods of accounting, the character of 
its management, and that the board is 
| satisfied that all other available credit 
| facilities have been exhausted before 
| application has been made to the board 
| for a loan. 


Plan of Stabilization 
| Corporations Provided 


| Loans to cooperatives for the purchase, 
| construction or leasing of marketing fa- 
| cilities should only be authorized by the 
| board if, after a careful survey, it de- 
velops that the service required cannot 
| be secured through existing facilities at 
|a@ reasonable charge. No loans for the 
}construction of marketing facilities 
should be authorized if existing facilities 
suitable for the required purpose are 
|available for purchase. It should be 
noted that the duplication of marketing 
facilities inevitably leads to an increased 
toll exacted from producers, as a natural 
result of the decreased volume handled 
by each operating unit. 

Stabilization corporations: Upon ap- 
plication of a Commodity Cooperative 
| Marketing Association, or of a group of 
cooperatives engaged in handling the 
|same commodity, the board may grant 
| authority for the creation of a commod- 
j ity stabilization corporation, if, upon in- 
vestigation, the board is convinced that 
|an emergency exists or is imminent, in 
|respect to the commodity involved and 
|that the operations of the corporation 
can be reasonably expected to prevent 
| undue price depression and safeguard the 
producers against unusual losses. 

In granting authorization for the 
creation of a Commodity Stabilization 
| Corporation, the board shall stipulate 
the form of organization to be adopted, 
the methods of accounting to be em- 
| ployed, and the amount of capital to be 
subscribed by stockholders, and the char- 
|acter of management of such corpora- 
| tions must be acceptable to the board. 


Legislation Proposed 
{fs Experimental 


| The board should be empowered to 
make loans to authorized Commodity 
Stabilization Corporations for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the financing of their 
merchandising operations, but no loans 
should be made by the board until other 
credit facilities have been exhausted, and 
all such loans should be secured by a 
lien upon the commodity involved. No 
loans should be made to any Commodity 
Stabilization Corporation if, as a result 
of its proposed operation, it is deemed 
probable that the production of the com- 
modity involved will be increased. 

No loans should be made to Commodity 
Stabilizgtion Corporations for the pur- 
pose of construction, purchase or leas- 
ing of marketing facilities, inasmuch as 





Every person on board, both pas- 
sengers and crew, must then be seen. 

The United States relies on the ability 
and watchfulness of these men for her 
protection from the importation of the 
dreaded quarantinable diseases. No ship 
is too great or too small for quarantine 
inspection. No man, woman, or child 
inbound from a foreign port is above 
or below inspection by the quarantine 
doctor. 

Authority Is Unlimited. 

His power is absolute, but he must 
use it with discretion. A great ship can- 
not be unnecessarily delayed, therefore 
his inspection must be rapid. Nor can 
he take a chance on a case of plague, 
for example, getting ashore; therefore 
he must be thorough. 

He must learn to note the signs of 
disease at a glance. An _ unusually 
flushed face, a faint skin rash, a num- 
ber of slight things give him an indica- 
tion that all is not well and lead to a 
more thorough examination. 


If no quarantinable disease is found} 


the ship is granted free pratique. The 


yellow flag has been 


turned to their tug. d 
lass clatters noisily as the anchor is 


hoisted, and the ship is on its way to! 
the dock in from 30 to 45 minutes after 


the anchor was dropped. 
The last obstacle between the tourist 
and h 


ities of the stockholding cooperatives 
would be available for its purposes. 

If I have gone into detail as regards 
a nonexistent bill, it is because I realize 


that legislation such as is proposed is | 


entirely experimental. Unless such a 
measure is administered in accordance 
with sound business principles, its failure 
is inevitable. The success of a program 
such as is suggested depends primarily 
upon two factors—(1) the character, 
ability and broad experience of the in- 
dividuals constituting the Farm Board, 
and (2) the willingness of producers to 
organize and through their Advisory 
Councils to place before the board a 
statement of their problems and sug- 
gestions for relief. 

If you agree with me that all agri- 
cultural relief legislation is 
sity experimental and that the success 
or failure of any plan cannot be fore- 
told, you will also concur in my convic- 
tion that until the success of any plan 
is demonstrated, nothing should be done 
which would in any way jeopardize our 


| existing marketing agencies, including 


especially our futures markets. A break- 
ing down or impairment of our present 
marketing machinery would bring dis- 
aster to a vast number of producers and 
would retard the development of farmer- 
owned an doperated marketing coop- 
eratives, 

In conclusion, I would again state that 
while I do not believe that legislation 


can or will cure all agricultural ills, I| 


feel confident that if the producers will 
assume their share of the responsibility 
and if they are given the assistance of a 
farm board of outstanding ability, 
the condition of agriculture can be 
greatly improved through the passage 
of legislation of the general character 
which I have suggested, and I can as- 
sure you that, as far as is consistent, 
the grain trade and the leading markets 
of the country will cooperate with the 
farm board and other agencies to the 
end that this worthwhile experiment 
may receive a fair trial. 

In my statement I have expressed my 
personal views on proposed legislation 
but I am authorized to advise you that, 
in a general way, thesé grain markets 
concur in my _ suggestions: Chicago, 


hauled down by | 
the time the quarantine officers have re-} 
The steam wind-| 


of neces- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


dicates a general growth of commercial 
|loans and a general decline in invest- 
ments throughout a large part of the 
country. Security loans, which include 
brokers’ loans in New York City and 
elsewhere, showed a small aggregate in- 
crease, but declined in several Federal 
reserve districts. 

Decline of bank loans to brokers.—De-} 
mand for funds to finance the trading 
in securities in the New York market 
has continued large, but the only in- 
crease in brokers’ loans has been_ in 
loans by. lenders other than banks. This 
class of loans showed an increase of 
about $275,000,000 for the period of 
seven weeks ending March 27, while 
street loans by banks, including both 
New York banks and other banks, de- 
clined by nearly $300,000,000. 

The liquidation of brokers’ loans by 
banks since the Board’s statement oi 
| February 7 indicates an effort by banks 
to comply with the desire of the Board 
{to restrain the diversion of bank credit 
into speculative channels. This liquida- 
tion has been accompanied by a further 
rise in money rates, which has attracted 
funds from corporations and individuals 
in this country and abroad. 

Reduction of reserve bank credit.—The 
volume of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing showed a decline of about $60,000,- 
000 during the seven-week period ending 
March 27, due in part to gold imports. 
The decline in reserve bank credit has 
been in holdings of acceptances, as Gov- 
ernment security holdings have shown 
little change, and discounts for member 
panks increased by $175,000,000. 

Acceptance holdings of the reserve 
| banks, which in the last part of 1928 and 
the early months of this year were at 
the highest level in nine years, declined 
sharply and since the end of February 
have been smaller than a year ago. The 
reduction in acceptances held has been 
| due in small part only to a decline in the 
total volume of bills outstanding, as this 
| decline has been relatively slight, but 
chiefly to the fact that the higher pre- 
vailing rates on bills have made them 
more attractive to investors. 

The buying rate at the reserve banks, 
which is now above the discount rate, | 
has been an influence inducing member | 
banks to obtain reserve bank accommo- | 
dation by discounting eligible paper, 
rather than by selling acceptances. In-! 
creasing indebiedness of the member | 
banks has been a factor in further stiff- | 
ening money rates, and there has been | 
during the period an advance in rates | 
on all classes of loans both on time and | 
on demand. 


Gold Reserves Aid 
In Credit Expansion 


Reserve credit, currency, and gold.— 
At the end of March the volume of re- 
serve bank cerdit stood at about $1,400,- 
000,000, about $300,000,000 above the 
average level of the five-year period 
1922-1927. The increase in reserve bank 
eredit since 1927 has been due to gold 
exports, which began in the autumn of 
that year. 

During the period 1922-1927 gold had 
come to the United States in large vol- 
ume and had been added in large part 
to the reserve balances of member banks, 
where it formed the basis of a rapid ex- 
pansion of bank credit. This expansion 
was more rapid than would otherwise 
have been possible, owing to the fact 
that on the liability side the member 
banks increased chiefly their time de-} 
posits, which require only a 3 per cent! 
reserve with the reserve banks, while} 
their demand deposits showed a smaller 
relative growth. na 

Thus, owing to a gradually declining 
ratio of member bank reserves to their 
deposits and, therefore, to their loans and 
investments, the gold which came to this 
country during the five-year period 1922- 
1927 gave rise to an expansion at the 
unusually high rate of $15 of member 
bank credit to $1 of member bank re- 
serves. 

The gold received during the period, 
having been deposited with the reserve 
banks to the credit of the member banks, 
became available as reserves and enabled 
the member banks to expand their own 
operations. The reserve banks, however, 
which are not operated on a profit-mak- 
ing basis, did not expand the volume of 
their credit on the basis of the additional 
gold received, but maintained it in ac- 
| cordance with the system’s policy with 
|reference to general credit conditions. 
| Taking the period as a whole, reserve 
bank credit showed little change, and 
the imports of gold alone were the basis 
of the growth in currency and in mem- 
ber bank reserves. The rapid growth of 
credit, predicated upon gold imports, 
| was a factor in keeping money rates 
relatively low throughout the period, and 
the relative ease in the money market 
in turn was a factor in the continued 
active state of trade and industry. 


Direction of Movement 


Of Gold Is Reversed 


In 1927 after the world had largely 
returned to the gold basis easy money 
conditions in this country were a factor 
in reversing the direction of gold move- 
ments. The Federal Reserve System en- 
couraged the outward movement of gold, 
as it had always considered a better dis- 
tribution of existing gold reserves to be 
in the interests of better monetary and 
trade conditions throughout the world. 

Foreign demand for gold was met by 
member banks out of their reserves, and 
after November, 1927, this loss of re- 
serves was not offset by the Reserve 
Banks through the purchase of securi- 
ties. To bring their reserves up to the 
legal requirements the banks were, 
therefore, obliged either to borrow from 
the Reserve Banks, or to contract their 
|own outstanding volume of credit. 

Rather than cause a contraction of 
bank credit in sufficient volume to reduce 
reserve requirements by the full mount 
of gold exports, member banks borrowed 
the amount necessary to replenish their 
reserves from the Reserve Banks. The 
increase in borrowing,, which amounted 
to about $600,000,000 in the course of six 
months in 1928, was larger than would 
have been necessitated by the exports of 
gold alone, owing to the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Banks during the period 
sold United States securities, thus with- 
drawing funds from the market. 

Not only did the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem during that period do nothing to 
offset the tightening effect of gold ex- 
ports on the domestic credit situation, 
but, on the contrary, it increased their 
effect by the sale of securities. This 
policy of the Federal Reserve banks, at 
a time when the demand for credit was 














the operations of the Stabilization Cor- |New York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Min-| increasing, was reflected in a rapid ad- 
porations would presumably be inter-/neapolis, Duluth, Omaha. 
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vance in money rates. 


The system’s policy was not dictated 
by the desire to prevent gold exports, as 
its gold in excess of the amount required 
against Federal Reserve notes and de- 
posits was between $1,400,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 early in 1928, and as the 
system has been consistently in favor of 
a redistribution of a part of its stock 
of gold. The firm money policy of the 
system was due to the fact that bank 
credit was rapidly expanding in this 
country, and particularly in the form of 
security loans, while the current require- 
ments of trade and industry made rela- 
7 little demand for additional bank 
credit. 


Situation Required 
Higher Money Rates 


The reserve system’s policy in regard 
to the redistribution of gold was thus 
subordinated during this period to the 
exigencies of the domestic situation, 
which required the restraining influence 
of higher money rates. The advance in 
rates, which was most pronounced in 
rates on security loans, gradually spread 
to all kinds of bank credit, and there was 
an increase in the cost of credit to all 
classes of borrowers. High money rates, 
in turn, caused a flow of funds to this 
country from abroad. As a consequence, 
exchange rates declined, and beginning 
with last June there was some inflow of 

old. 

. Central banks abroad felt the pull upon 
their markets caused by our high money 
rates and were obliged to dispose of some 
of their holdings of dollar exchange, as 
well as to ship gold. More recently, 
after a year of rising money rates, which 
has carried the rates in the United 
States above those prevailing in most 
other countries, several foreign central 
banks have had to advance their discount 
rates in order to protect their gold re- 


Serves from further losses. 


In the domestic situation, high rates 
have caused a flow of nonbanking funds 
into the security market, but have not 
had the effect of slowing down business 
activity, except in the building industry, 
which appears to have been unfavorably 
affected by the difficulty of floating bonds. 


Readjustment Sought 


In Credit Situation 

The unfavorable condition of the bond 
market, due to high money rates caused 
by the rapid growth in the demand for 
credit by the security market, has also 
greatly reduced foreign borrowing in this 
country, and consequently has made it 
more difficult for foreign countries to 
obtain the exchange necessary to pay 
for American products. 

The Federal reserve system has been 
aware of the consequences, present and 
prospective, of high money rates to the 
country’s business and has pursued a 
policy formulated with a view to cor- 
recting the situation that was causing 
these high rates. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s statement of February 1, which 
was published in Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin for February, pointed out that, 
owing to the unusual absorption of credit 
in the security market, money rates to 
business were increasing at a time of 
the year when money conditions are 
usually easy. 

In this statement the Board endeav- 
ored to enlist the cooperation of the 
Federal reserve banks and member banks, 
in order to bring about an orderly re- 
adjustment in the credit situation. Prog- 
ress in this readjustment in recent weeks 
is indicated by the decline in brokers’ 
loans of member banks. Continued de- 
velopments in’ this direction, indicating 
a definite reversal of recent trends, would 
release an increasing amount of credit 
for the use of trade and would lead to 
an easing in the money situation. In 
case the desired readjustment is not 
brought about by voluntary cooperation, 
however, the Federal reserve system may 
adopt other methods of influencing the 
situation. 

The system’s desire to see money 
rates at a lower general level has ‘been 
due in part to its realization of the bad 
effects of continued high money rates on 
domestic business, and in part to its 
willingness to draw gold from abroad, 
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Unity of Ideals Urged 


Western Hemis' 


Secretary of State «° 
Chairmanship of Govern- 
ing Board of Pan 
American Union. 


~ an 


The nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have a special obligation to ful- 
fill in giving the world an outstanding 
example of unity of purpose and_unity 
of ideals, the Secretary of Stat>, Henry 
L. Stimson, stated in accepting tne chair- 
manship of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 

Mr. Stimson was elected as the chi. 
man of the Board to fill the umexpire 
term of Frank B. Kellogg, forms 
Secretary of State, and will serve \ 
November, when thé regular electio 
the Board is held. It is customary, 
not mandatory upon Governing Bov 
to select the Secretary of State of the 
United States as chairman. 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 
remarks follows: 

“IT am deeply sensible to the honor 
of this designation to preside over your 
deliberations. It will be my constant 
and earnest endeavor to cooperate to the 
fullest extent of my capacity in further 
ing the great purposes for which th 
Pan American Union was founded. 

Unity of Ideals Urged. 

“The nations of this hemisphere have 
a special obligation to fulfill in giving 
to the world an outstanding example of 
unity of purpose and unity of national 
ideals. It is through this international 
organization of the American republics 
that such unity can best be furthered. 

“The successive international confer- 
ences of American States and, especially, 
the recent conference held at Havana, 
have served to develop the spirit of co- 
operation between the republics of the 
western.world. Under the direction of 
this Board, the vitally important work 
of giving effect to the resolutions and 
conventions of the successive confer- 
ences is being carried out. ; 

“I am looking forward with the 
greatest pleasure to close association 
with you in carrying forward the work 
of the Pan American Union and sin- 
cerely hope that you will not hesitate 
to let me know whenever I can be of 
service. Again, permit me to thank you 
for the honor that you have done me. 

Nomination Is Presented. 

The full text of the remarks of the 
Minister of Venezuela, Dr. Carlos F. 
Grisanti, in proposing Mr. Stimson to 
be chairman of the Governing Board, 
follows: 

My distinguished colleagues have con- 
ferred on me the signal honor of en- 
trusting to me the presentation of the 
candidacy of His Excellency, Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State of the 
United States, for the chairmanship of 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. ; 

Mr. Stimson has attained the high 
position he today occupies with a bril- 
liant record of service, in which he has 
shown an unusual talent for statesman- 
ship. Under his expert direction this 
Board will continue to labor actively 
and efficier.tly in behalf of the American 
Nations, seeking especially to maintain 
and strenthen the excellent relations of 
friendship which today unite them. 

Therefore, I propose that Mr. Stimson 
be elected chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union for 
the period which will terminate in No- 
vember, 1929. 
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with consequent advances in money 
rates in other countries, some of which 
are suffering from industrial depression. 

While the system recognizes that one 
of its important functions is to protect 
this country’s gold reserves, in existing 
circumstances these reserves need pro- 
tection primarily against wasteful ab- 
sorption into the base of an unduly ex- 
panded domestic credit structure rather 
than against demands from abroad. The 
objective of Federal reserve policy, there- 
fore, both from the point of view of do- 
mestic business and of world trade con- 
ditions, is a readjustment in the credit 
situation with a view to assuring trade 
and industry of a continuous supply of 
bank credit at reasonable rates. 
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Memorial Proposed 
For Battle of 1861 
| Philippi, W. Va. 


‘Sta, of Engagement Is 
Ordered by Secretary of 
War; Establishment of 
Public Park Sought, 


Commemorative of the Battle of 
Philippi, West Virginia, one of the 
earliest of the Civil War, the Depart- 
ment o* War will make a study of that 
engageiment and a field investigation of 
the »ba*tle ground, Representative Bow- 





yan (..:p.), of Morgantown, W. Va., an- 


sunced in a written statement April 4. 


Many historians, Mr. 
“e recorded that battle as-the first 


ual fighting of the Civil War. It was | 


ieht June 3, 1861. The full text of 
*. Bowman’s statement follows: 
’ “Steps to commemorate the “Battle of 
Philippi” (West Virginia) as one of the 
earliest and most important encounters 


@ of the Civil War, has been authorized 


by the Secretary of War, James W. 
Good, in directing that a study be made 
of this engagement, together with a pre- 
liminary field investigation of the battle 
grounds. 


Public Park Proposed. 


The Secretary’s action followed the ac- 
-ion of Representative Frank L. Bowman 
in calling attention to the historic sig- 
nificance of this site, and to a recent Act 
of Congress which provides for properly 

commemorating such a battle field or other 
adjacent points of historic and military 
interest by erecting monuments, mark- 
ers or establishing cemeteries. Mr. 
Bowman explained also that it might- be 
possible to establish a public park as a 
memorial in event the _ investigation 
proved the terrritory suitable for such 
purposes, providing the land was donated 
by the State without cost to the Govern- 
ment. : 

__ Preliminary steps will be undertaken 
Curing the next few weeks to compile 
data relative to the engagement, and 
during the summmer an investigator will 
go. over the grourd on which the battle 
occurred. His recommendation will be 
submitted to the Secretary of War for 
final consideration. 


Previous Proposals Made. 


“Proposals have been made on several 
occasions to establish a marker, monu- 
ment or public park at Philippi, but the 
proponents have never been successful 
because of numerous obstacles, including 
insufficient appropriations and lack of 
legislation to authorize the necessary 
work. The order of the Secretary of 
War at this time is, therefore, gratify- 
ing and it is reasonbly certain that the 
investigation will prove this battle of 
sufficient importance to wararnt a 
worthy memorial.” 

Many interesting stories, legends, opin- 
ions and debates have grown out of the 
“Battle of Philippi’ records in recent 
years. Many historians have recorded it 
as the first actual fighting of the Civil 
War, while others record it as the sec- 
ond battle, but claim it was the first and 
most important skirmish from a stra- 
tegic and psychological standpoint. More 
humorous, perhaps, are some historical 
references to “The Philippi Races,” which 
was the name given the event by news- 
papers supporting the Federal cause after 
the Union armies had completely routed 
the Confederates and forced them to 
retreat toward Beverly with loss of all 
equipment. 


Ship Bombarded January 5. 


Chronological accounts of Civil War 
engagements, compiled from War De- 
partment records, show that the war 
opened on January 5, 1861, when Con- 
federates fired upon the steamer “Star 
of the West.” On April 12, the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumpter, S. C., started 
the first artillery fighting of the war, 
and as a result of this attack the fort 
was evacuated on April 15 with Union 
losses of one dead and three wounded. 


Riots broke out in Baltimore, Md., on 
April 19 between Union supporters and 
a “mob” in favor of the South, and rec- 
ords indicate that four Union men were 
killed and 20 mortally wounded. Nine 
of the “mob” were killed. 

This fighting has not been regarded 
as actual field battle, however, because 
no regular troops had been drawn up in 
regular military fashion for combat in 
such manner as to constitute ground ac- 
tion. On June 1, 1861, however, Com- 
pany B, 2nd U. S. Cavalry, met a unit 
of Conferedate Volunteers at Fairfax 
Court House, Va., and it is there that 
some historians agree the first actual 
military field fighting occurred, with a 
loss of one dead and four wounded by 
the Federals and one dead and 14 
wounded among Conferedates. 


Drive Made on Philippi. 

The drive of Philippi, already planned 
and under way, however, occurred at 
twilight of the morning of June 3, 1861, 
when the Ohio and Indiana Volunteer 
Units, commanded by Colonel Kelley and 
Colonel Dumont, attacked a Conferedate 
Volunteer Unit under Colonel Porterfield. 


The Confederates had been at Grafton 
engaged in destroying bridges, rail fa- 
cilities, and in organizing volunteer 
units. General McClellan, realizing the 
importance of removing them, ordered 
concerted action by the Ohio and Indiana 
forces which proceeded to Grafton, 
forced retirement of the Confederates to 
Philippi, restored the bridges and then 
laid plans for the attack. 


By carefully devised plans one force 
was sent west toward Clarksburg, and 
another was sent east, evidently for an 
attack of Harper’s Ferry. The troops 
left their trains, however, and advanced 
during the night upon Philippi from two 
directions. A drenching rain made travel] 
difficult, but nevertheless cloaked their 
advance in greater secrecy against the 
raw Confederate recruits who had not 
learned picket duty. 


Capture Was Prevented. 


At twilight, just as Confederates were 
preparing to retreat farther south, the 
two Federal units came down upon them 
from surrounding hills. Because of an 
alleged treacherous guide, Colonel Kel- 
ley’s troops, approaching from the west, 
had been misled and the plan of his units 
to prevent retreat of the Rebels and cap- 
ture them was unsuccessful. 

The Rebels, constituting 1,500 Virgin- 
ians, one-third of whom were mounted, 
fled toward Beverly in Randolph County, 
and the Federal forces, fatigued by their 
long night march, were unable to pursue 
them. Colonel Porterfield was success- 
ful in retiring all of his men except 16 
who were wounded, but lost all of the 
camp equipment and supplies. 
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Senate Committee Is Told W heat Pool 
In Canada Has Benefited Its Members Saito Be Safe suar d 





President of Cooperative Associatiora Says Spirit of In- 


dependence Has Been 


[Continued from Page 7Z.] 


divided into 10 subdistricts, each of which 
elects a delegate each year. 

These 160 delegates are the governing 
body of the provincial pool and choose 
the directors from their own number. 
Pool membership is extended only to) 
farmers who are wheat producers and! 


A board of nine members is the di- 


| pool ‘has been a fine thing for all farm- 
}ers, many of them won’t join because 


residents of a subdistrict. | 
| 


Created in Growers. 


borrowed at one time to make these pay- 
ments, he said. 

While 90 per cent of the farmers with- | 
out the pool would acknowledge that the | 


they don’t want to bear the burden of 
operating costs, declared Mr. MacPhail. 
In this case, however, “‘if they make 


recting head of the central pool, with} more than if within the pool it is good 
three members from each province, re-| guessing more than good Judgment.” 

gardless of how much wheat it con-|_ The first 5-year contracts expired last 
tributes, chosen from the provincial di- July, he testified, and “this year I think 


Bowman said, | 


| rectorates, said Mr. MacPhail. 
“The central pool,” stated the witness, 
“sells wheat for from 120,000 to 140,000! 


| growers. Last year we marketed about) 


| 52 per cent of the output of the western’ 
provinces, and this year will market from| 
52 to 54 per cent. This year we will| 
market about 260,000,000 bushels.”’ | 

Mr. MacPhail said, in reply to ques-| 
tions, that he was of the opinion that) 
“operation of the pool in the last three! 
years has been a considerable factor in 
fixing the world price.” 

Growers receive the actual sale price| 
less the cost of operation, he explained, 
with a 2-cent deduction per bushel for 
acquiring grain ‘handling facilities and a) 
1-cent deduction for a commercial re-| 
serve. This year an advance of 85 cents| 
per bushel will be made when the grower! 
delivers his wheat. | 


Then there are interim payments with 
the final payment in September or Octo-| 
ber. As much as $65,000,000 has been 








Time for Filing Reply 
In Oil Case Extended 








Defendants in Sinclair Crude | 
Oil Producing Company | 
Suit Given 10 More Days. 


The Department of Justice announced | 
April 4 that it had advised the United 
States Attorney for Delaware of its will- 
ingness to permit defendants in the case! 
against the Sinclair Crude Oil Producing | 
Company an additional 10 days in which | 
to file an answer to the Government’s 
bill. At the same time, the Department | 
made known that negotiations are under | 
way to fix a date for.a hearing on the} 
plea in bar and demurrer which has been | 
filed in the antitrust action against the| 
Great Western Sugar Company. Fol-| 
lowing is the full text of the Depart-| 
‘ment’s statement: 

Advices have been given by the De-| 
partment of Justice to the United States | 
District Attorney of the District of Dela- | 
ware that no objection is offered to grant- | 
ing the defendants an additional exten- | 
sion of 10 days beyond the 20 days al-| 
ready agreed upon to file answer to a 
bill filed by the Government against the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Producing Company. 
The 30 days’ extension dates from March 
12, the day on which the court denied 
the defendants’ motion to compel the 
Government to amend its petition. 

In the pending case against the Great | 
Western Sugar Company, in the United| 
States District Cowt for the District! 
of Nebraska, arrangements are being| 
made to set a date convenient for the 
court and counsel for a hearing of a plea | 
in bar and demurrer to both counts of 
the information filed by the Government 
against the company. | 

The plea in bar presented by the de- 
fendant company raises the question of 
the statute of limitations and venue. The 
demurrer is based principally on indefi- 
niteness, also that the acts complained 
of relate to manufacture only; also, that 
the allegations of interstate Commerce | 
are indefinite. There are also presented 
the same questions as are raised in the 
plea in, bar. 


Modification Asked 
In Radio Licenses 











Four Applications for Changes 
Filed by Broadcasters. 





Four applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses, received by the 
Federal Radio Commission, April 3, were 
made public April 4, The applications are | 
as follows: 

Middle West Zone: Station WCAH—} 
The Commercial Radio Service Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. This application for 
Radio Broadcasting Station Construc- 
tion Permit requests increased power 
from 250 watts and 500 watts tempo- 
rarily, to 500 watts full time. 

Southern Zone: Station WNOX, 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn—This application for consent to 
voluntary assignment requests to trans- 
fer its license to Sterchi Bros., Inc, 
from Sterchi Bros. 

Pacific Zone: Station KFQU.—W. E.| 
Riker, Holy City, Calif. This applica-| 
tion. for modification of station license 
requests change in frequency from 1,420 
kilocycles, frequency not specified, in- 
creased power from 100 watts power to 
250-500 watts power, and from sharing 
with KGTT one-half time to daylight, 
and 10 p. m. to 2 p.m. This application 


is being held in License Division in re-|— 


gard to frequency. 

Station KDB.—Santa Harbara Broad- 
casting Co., Santa Barbara, Calif.—This 
application for Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tion Construction Permit requests in- 
creased power from 100 watts to 500 
watts power and change in frequency | 
from 1,500 kilocycles to 1,270 or 1,280 
kilocycles. 
| 
| 


Added Services to Start | 
May 1 on Air Mail Routes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
will make connection at Salt Lake City| 
with the eastbound mail, and mail from| 
the East will arrive in Los Angeles at! 
or, the second morning out of New 

ork. 








Albany Schedule Revised. | 

The existing schedule on the Albany- 
Cleveland route will be changed so that 
westbound planes, instead of leaving Al- 
bany at 10 o’clock in the morning, will| 
leave at 3:40 p. m.,, with a much larger 
accumulation of the day’s business mail, | 
and in time to connect at Cleveland with 
the westbound night transcontinental out 


we have a little larger control than ever 
before.*” If 70 per cent of the total) 
acreage was represented, according to 
Mr. MacPhail, the outside acreage would 
not effect the pool very much. 


“There is no comparison between the 
independence of the farmer in his own 
business as he is today and the condi- 
tion he was in in 1923,”’ asserted the 
witness. 


Control Extended 
In Rerrewed Contracts 


“The keen individual interest of the 
members is the greatest gouarantee of 
our future success. In my_ opinion the 
pool has been of distinct walue in stabil- 
izing the price of wheat upwards.” 

Mr. MacPhail said the pool marketed 
its grain steadily throug’hout the year, 
taking advantage of the stronger mar- 
kets and keeping their operation secret. 
In reply to a question he gave the sales 


for a 12-month period beginning Sep- 
tember, 1927. 





These were as follows: September, 
15,500,000 bushels; October, 19,500,000; 
November, 25,250,000; December, 11,750,- 
000; January, 13,500,000; February, 24,- 
000,000; March, 25,500,000; April, 22,- 
500,000; May, 27,500,000; June, 18,000,- 
000; July, 17,000,000 and August, 12,- 
500,000 bushels. 

he organizations are building up their 
handling facilities and mow have about 


1,450 country elevators in the three 


| provinces, said the witness, and will con- 


tinue to acquire them until they have 
complete control of their own system. 

Declaring that this year Canada will 
have one of the largest surpluses in his- 
tory, Mx. MacPhail said “our wheat 
farmers are not as prosperous as they 
should be.” 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
asked hirn if the United States and Can; 
ada, operating together, could not con- 
trol the price of export wheat. 


speculative market eliminated,” though 
the pool deals in futures on the ex- 
changes. 





Deaths in Automobile 
Accidents Increase 





‘Gain of Nearly 25 Per Cent 


Recorded for Month 
Over 1928 Level. 


Automobile accidents were responsible 
for nearly one-fourth more deaths in the 
four weeks ended March 238 than in the 
corresponding period of 1928, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just announced. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
| During the four weeks ended March 23, 
1929, 78 large cities in the United States 
\reported 525 deaths from automobile ac- 
leidents. This number (525) compares 
|with 421 deaths during the four weeks 
ending March 24, 1928. Most of these 
deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of 
the cities, although some accidents oc- 
curred outside of the city limits, 

For comparison, the mumber of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period end- 
ing March 23, 1929, and for the corre- 
sponding four-week period of 1928 for all 
of the 78 cities, the four-week figure in 
1929 being 452 as contrasted with 361 
for the correspending four weeks in 1928. 

Considering by four-week periods since 
May, 1925, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) 
appears for the four-week period ending 
March 27, 1926, and the highest (771) 
for the four-week period ending De- 
cember 29, 1928. 

For the 52-week periods ending March 
23, 1929, and March 24, 1928, the totals 
for the 78 cities were, respectively, 7,- 
663 and 7,186, which indicate a recent 
rate of 23.4 per 100,000 population as 
against an earlier rate of 22.3 or an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in the rate in a 
single year, 

Five cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks, while nine cities reported no 
deaths from automobile accidents for the 
corresponding period of 1928, 

For the last four-week period, reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 78 
cities reporting. In tnese cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
525, but only 452 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits, 


“No doubt,” replied Mr. MacPhail. 
The Canadian pool president also told 
| the Committee he “would like to see the 


|night transcontinental and reach Albany 


at 8:10 a. m, serving Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Rome, Utica, and Schenectady 


}en route. The additional service between 


Cleveland and Buffalo provides for 
planes to leave Buffalo westbound at 
10:30 a. m., and Cleveland eastbound at 
12.20 p. m, 

The existing schedule on the Cleve- 
land-Pittsburgh route will be unchanged 
but an additional service will be placed 
in operation providing for planes to leave 
Cleveland at 12:15 a. m. daily and arrive 
at Pittsburgh at 1:45 a. m., daily, and, 
in the other direction, from Pittsburgh 
at 12 midnight, arriving in Cleveland 
at 1:30 a. m. 

Absence of lighting for night flying on 
the Salt Lake-Great Falls route will pre- 


jvent for some time the operation of a 


schedule that will coordinate with that 
of the two transcontinental services. The 
exising: schedule will be changed on May 
1, however, to provide for a six-hour 
later departure from Great Falls south 
and a four hour earlier departure from 
Salt Lake north, An additional service 
will be established as far north of Salt 
Lake as Pocatello, Idaho, with a stop at 





of New York. 


Eastbound planes will pick 


up at'early 


Ogden, Utah, to operate southbound 
in the morning and northbound 


Cleveland mail from the west over the later in the afternoon, 


Conservation of Oil 


Against Monopolies 


Action by President Defend- 


ed by Senator Borah as 
Protection for People 
Of World. 


The policy of President Hoover in con- 
serving oil on the public domain by lim- 
iting the leasing of Government-owned 
lands constitutes the first step in a pro- 
gram of protection not only against 
waste but against “an international 
monopoly in oil,” Senator Borah has in- | 
formed Charles J. Carlson, president of | 
the Idaho Chamber of Commerce, and or- | 
ganization which has protested the | 
President’s oil order. The Royal Dutch | 
Shell, the Standard Oil, and Anglo-Per- | 
sian Ojl companies, Senator Borah de- 
clared, are engaged in the formation of 
such a monopoly. 

Thef ull text of Senator Borah’s let- | 
ter to Mr. Carlson follows: 

I am in receipt of your letter under | 
date of March 27, enclosing a copy of 
the resolutions passed by the Idaho Falls 
Chamber of Commerce relative to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Executive Order touching 
the further development of oil and gas 
lands. 


Favors Conservation. 

I am in sympathy with the President’s 
effort to conserve our oil. It seems to 
me the order which he has made is the 
first step in that direction. It is true 
that it will retard the development of 
our oil fields in the West. But we can 
make no better investment as a State 
than to keep these oil deposits for future 
development. They will increase ig value 
as rapidly as anything the State could 
possess, eae 

Some of our leading experts have de- 
clared that the oi supply in this country, 
based on present information, will not 
last beyond eight or 10 years, A coun- 
try which should be dependent upon 
other countries for oil under present con- 
ditions would be at an almost incalcula- 
ble disadvantage, not only in the indus- 
trial world, but in the matter of defense. 
I feel, therefore, that it is nothing less 
than ordinary prudence to take all rea- 
sonable steps to Conserve our oil and to 
prevent the exploitation and waste of 
the same. 

But in view of the policy which has ob- 
tained, citizens who have gone forward 
in good faith under the old policy to dis- 
cover and develop oil ought to be dealt 
with liberally and in good faith, While 
it is within the province of the Govern- 
ment to change its policy, that change 
ought not to be put into effect under 
such circumstances and conditions as 
will cause those who had gone forward in 
good faith to lose their investments. I 
shall be glad, therefore, to give such as- 
sistance as I can to protect those who 
had made application for permits or who 
were holding permits in good faith and 
see that they are fully protected if prac- 
ticable to do so. 

Consumers to Be Protected. 

The foregoing views are based upon 
the theory and belief that this is simply 
the first step in a larger program which 
will give protection to the users of oil 
and its by-products. Conservation is not 
for the benefits of the few but for the 
many. Ifthe people are not to have pro- 
tection against the monopoly which now 
exists and the larger monopolies which 
are being formed, our conservation pol- 
icy will not be satisfactory to the people 
of this country. 

Vast profits, unparalleled profits, are 
now being made by a few companies, or 
a few people, out of this natural resource | 
which is all true and proper sense be- 
longs to the whole people. No one 
should be permitted to realize more than 
a reasonable profit out of our natural re- 
sources. 

At about th same time this order was 
made we were advised by the London 
press “that the world’s oil kings, at a 
forthcoming meeting in New York, ex- 
pect to make arrangements to enable 
them to control the output and price of 
oil and gasoline throughout the world. 
‘The object of the conference is to estab- 
lish in fact, if not in name, a world oil 
trust. This scheme has been made pos- 
sible by the recently concluded agree- 
ment with the Reds at Moscow which at 








the expense of the consumer has elimi- 
nated for the benefit of the petrol com- 
bine competition of cheaply marketed oil 
from the confiscated oil fields of Russia. 
Monopoly is Alleged. 

It thus appears that the Royal Dutch 
Company, the Staundard Oil Company, 
and the Anglo-Persian Company, through 
their respective representatives, Sir 
Henry Deterding, Walter C. Teagle, and 
Sir John Cadman, are engaged in form- 
ing an international monopoly and in 
shutting off the possibility of cheap oil 
reaching the consumers from Russia. 
These leaders have put aside their great 
horror of bolshevism long enough to lay 
the basis of their monopoly to secure 
vast oil concessions from Russia and 
thereby stay the possibility of cheap oil 
reaching the European markets. 

It was only a few months ago that 
Sir Henry Deterdine was in a fearful 
state of benevolent anxiety for fear 
people would go to Russia and make con- 
tracts with those ‘treacherous repudia- 
tors” and thereby suffer great loss. Mr. 
Hughes, when Secretary of State, warned 
all men to stay away from these people, 
who were irresponsible and with whom 
it was dangerous to do business. But 
even he, it appears, could not persuade | 
the Standard Oil Company—for I am) 
sure he must have exerted his reason- 
ing powers in that direction—to hold| 
back from this great peril. 

So the world having been warned and | 
everybody advised to stay away, these} 
companies have bravely gone in and 
taken the risk amd have secured such con- | 
cessions and contracts and advantages as 
will enable them to lay a solid founda- 
dation for a world monopoly in oil. They 
will doubtless feel justified in taking 
such profits that will compensate them| 
for the great risk which they have in- 
curred in dealing wit'h Russia. 

Oil Necessary to Defense. 

What is the situation? The industrial 
world is dependent upon oil. Nations 
must have oil mow as an element of na- 
tional defense. The people are paying | 


| 


General Butler to Command | 
Marine Base at Quantico) 





Assignment of Brigadier General | 
Smedley D. Butler to the command of | 
the Marine Base at Quantico, Va., was | 
announced by Marine Corps headquarters | 
on April 4. General Butler succeeds | 
Major General Wendell C. Neville, pres- 
ent Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and will assume eommand on June 16, 
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Secretary Good Says No Action Is Planned . 
To Prevent Bombings on Mexican Border The President's Day 


Federal Victories Are Claimed in Telegraph Message Sent 
To State Department by Mr. Morrow. 


Reports of another bombing on the 
American side of the border at Naco, 
Arizona, were received unofficially by 
the Department of State April 4. The 


bombing occurred despite the fact that! 
General Fausto Topete, in command of| 


the rebel forces, had previously promised 
representatives of the United States 
that no more bombings would take place, 

The United States will take no un- 
reasonable action along the border to 
prevent further bombings, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
War, James W. Good, April 4. 

Secretary Good said that his Depart- 
ment did not want to alarm people along 
the border and did not want to _ point 
any guns toward Mexico. He explained 
the dropping of the bomb had been un- 
intentional and that since it had been 
dropped from an ordinary plane without 
a regular bombing release it wndoubt- 
edly fell on the American side by mis- 
take. 

Secretary Good said that American 
army officers have been vigilant to see 
that no damage is done, and cannot go 
further with propriety. 

Announcement of latest developments 
in Mexico made by the Department of 
State on April 4 follows in full text: 

Ambassador Morrow telegraphed late 
last night that General Almazan had re- 


untold millions in excess prices for oil, 
And the oil world is pratically controlled 
by a few men and steps ate being taken 
undoubtedly to make that control world- 
wide and absolute. 


I assume, therefore, that this step to 
preserve our oil fields in the West is 
only the first step, and that we have 
at last become aroused to the necessity 
of protecting the people, not only of the 
United States but of the world, as it now 
appears, against waste and against a 
monopoly of one of the great natural 
resources and a natural resource which 
is indispensble to modern life. 


I would not want, therefore, for any 
advantage which we might gain at this 
particular time to discourage or to op- 
pose a program which may result in 
great benefit to the people as a whole, 
It is not to be presumed that efforts to 
protect our oil reserves and to protect the 
people against monopoly in oil will stop 
with this first step. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that these reserves are being pre- 
served for the future advantage of a 
world monopoly. 


ported complete victory for the Federal 
troops at Reforma on the afternoon of 
April 3. All the retreating rebal infan- 
try were reported to be killed, wounded 
or captured. All rebel trains at Reforma 
are im the possession of the Federals. 
The principal rebel leaders had left the 
troops before the battle. 

Ambassador Morrow reported earlier 
that in the fighting on April 2 the rebel 
jcavalry was defeated and driven in the 
direction of Camargo. In their retreat 
they encountered a body of 300 Federal 
cavalry who had worked north of Jimenez 
jto cut the railroad lines. This body of 
|'Federal troops attacked the retreating 
jrebel and dispersed them, capturing 106 
jrebel soldiers, one general and several! 
colonels. 


Insurgent Cavalry 


Dispersed at Jimenez 

General Almazan reported that at the 
end of the day’s fighting, April 2, the 
enemy’s infantry was. still entrenched 
in and about the station of Jimenez 
and had not suffered greatly but that 
the enemy cavalry had been dispersed 
and its effectiveness destroyed. General 
Almazan estimated the total enemy 
forces, regulars and irregulars at 6,000 
and also estimated that of these forces 
the enemy had lost in the engagements 
at Corralitos and Jimenez in killed and 
;wounded, dispersed and captured about 
2,000 men. 

After dark on the night of April 2 
jthe rebel forces retreated north, the 
greatest portion going in six trains of 
about seven carseach. General Almazan 
reported that the Federal cavalry 
\forces had cut the railroad line between 
‘Reforma and Diaz. An airplane recon- 
naissance revealed that the rebel troops 
were attempting to repair a destroyed 
bridge. General Almazan organized two 
columns of cavalry to attempt to en- 
gage the rebels before they could repair 
damage to the railroad and these two 
jcolumns left Jimenez before noon 
|April 3. 
| Late on the afternoon of April 3 
these two cavalry columns succeeded in 
gaining contact with the enemy at Re- 
forma and reported that the rebels were 
abandoning the trains and that the Fed- 
erals were proceeding immediately to 
attack them. The reports further stated 
that airplanes had done effective work 
in bombing the trains at Reforma with 
both demolition and _ fragmentation 
bombs. 

In_the State of Sinaloa the main body 
of the rebel troops has retreated to 
Culiacan leaving a small detachment at 
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at the Executive Offices 
April 4, 1929. 





9:30 a. m—The members of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Geneva meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament, Hugh S. Gibson, Read Adm. 
Hilary P. Jones, and Comdr. Harold C. 
Train, called to pay their respects to the 
President before sailing April, 6 for 
Europe to attend the meeting of the 
Commission on April 15. 

9:45 a. m—John J. Mantell, of New 
York, former vice president of the Erie 
Railroad Company, and now consulting 
expert in transportation problems, called 
to discuss with the President his plans 
for Americanizing China’s railroad sys- 
tem at the invitation of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

10 a, m—Senator Gillett (Rep.), of 
| Massachusetts, called. Subject of con- 
} ference not announced. 

10:15 a. m—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, called to discuss the pro- 
posed municipal airport for Washington, 
1G. 

10:45 a. m.—Representatives Cole 
(Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
called to discuss the tariff and protection 
for the agricultural interests, 

11 a. m.—Representative Crowther 
(Rep.), of Schenectady, N. Y., called to 
discuss tariff revision with special refer- 
ence to its administrative provisions. 

11:15 a. m—Julius Klein and Emil 
Leicht, executive editor, and treasurer 
and general manager, respectively, of 
the National Weeklies, Inc., of Winona, 
Minnesota, called to urge repeal of the 
national origins provision of the immi- 


gration act of 1924. 


12 m—Pedro Guevara, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippine Islands, called 
to discuss Philippine matters. 

12:15 p. m—Charles C, Hart, Ameri- 
can Minister to Albania, called to pay 
his respects to the President before re- 
turning to his diplomatic post. 

2:30 p. m.—Julius Barnes, of New 
York, war-time president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, called. 











Quila and the advance of the Federal 
forces is proceeding rapidly. 

Consul Herbert S. Bursley, at Guay- 
mas, reports that revolutionary forces 
have taken possession of 1,000 cases of 
gasoline and 50 cases of lubricants be- 
longing to the California Standard Oil 
Company. The gasoline and lubricants 
were destined for Topolobampo but the 
revolutionists expected to ship by rail to 
Santa Ana on April 3. 

Consul Bursley protested to the collec- 
tor of Customs who stated that he was 
unable to delay shipment and that only 
Bernardo Salazar Araiza, Departmente 
Gonaive, Nogales, could delay orders. 








clean, constructive journal- 
ism, such as The Christian 
Science Monitor tries to 
exemplify, isa pretty sound 
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Agriculture 


Decreases in Prices 


Of Farm Products 
Exceed Advances 


Winter Wheat, Corn, and 


Rye Are Lower; Receipts 
Of Eggs, Butter, and 
Vegetables Increase. 


Farm products are selling at about the 
same price level’ as in early April a 
year ago, with livestock and cotton aj} 
little higher this year, but grain, mill | 
feed, potatoes and fruit are lower, the | 
Department of Agriculture stated, April 
4, There were more price losses than 
gains in March, owing mainly to weak- 
ness of the grain market and the usual 
Spring declines in eggs, butter and vege- 
tables. ; 

April began with most lines rather | 
quiet and steady at the moment, the De- 
partment said, but grain was still un- 
settled and weak, following reports of 
abundant supplies and favorable crop 
news. The full text of the statement 
follows: a 
‘Cash prices for both soft and hard 
winter wheat followed the late March | 
declines in future prices and were 2 to 
5 cents per bushel lower, soft winter 
wheat reaching the lowest point on the 
crop at St. Louis. Spring wheat markets 
were independently firm, and advance in 
premiums at Minneapolis more than off- 
setting the decline in future prices. Mills | 
were active buyers for the light receipts 
of good milling wheat. 


Corn Is Lower. 

Corn was lower with wheat, and the 
sharp decline carried future prices to the 
lowest point since early in January. Oats 
and barley held fairly steady under a} 
moderate demand. Rye was weak and 
lower, while flax continued in slow de- 
mand with crushed inquiry of only mod- 
erate volume because of the limited out- 
let for oil and meal. 

A slow demand for the liberal offer- 
ings of ‘feedstuffs, together with lower 
grain prices, ample farm supplies of feed 
and improved pasturage in southern | 
areas, caused a continued dull feed | 
market. 

The demand for hay became less} 
urgent with the approach of pasturage 
and prices declined slightly at most mar- 
kets during the week. Heavy winter | 
feeding caused by severe weather in the 
Central and Northwestern States reduced 
the season’s surplus more rapidly than 
usual and stocks of practically all kinds | 
of hay available for market for the re- | 
mainder of the season appear to be only | 
about half as large as a year ago. 

Cotton Trading is Small. 

The cotton market position had | 
changed but little in late March and early | 
April, but the undertone was not quite | 
so strong as that prevailing during pre- | 
ceding weeks. Only a fair domestic a 
foreign demand was reported, with vol- 
ume of business comparatively small. | 
Some reports indicated that stocks of un- | 
sold cotton in the interior towns were | 





practically exhausted and that those who | 


did hold cotton were not pressing it for | 
sale since the recent decline in the| 
market. 

Deinand seemed to be centered mostly 
on the grades middling and strict | 
midé@ling in the lengths 15-16 to 1.3-32 | 
inches. Reports continued to indicate 
that low grades were not in very good 
demand. Soil continued too wet in the | 
central cotton belt and field operations 
remained largely at a standstill. Plant- 
ing of cotton was confined to extreme 
scuthern Texas and locally in Louisiana, 
while in the eastern belt a small area 
was planted in Georgia. Sales of spot 
cotton in 10 leading markets were com- 
paratively light and exports were also | 
imited. F 
— few fed steers have sold at Chi- | 
cago above $14 lately, although the ex- 
treme top on yearlings was $14.50. In 
trade opinion, the decline had about run 
jts course for the time. Heavy steers, 
although still in liberal enough supply, | 
are becoming comparatively scarce, | 
Counter demand for stockers and feeders, | 
after a short-lived scare, is expected to 
broaden, and if.it does, light steers and 
yearlings will get support from that 
source. The conclusion of the Lenten 
period is always a stimulating fatcor in 
the dressed beef trade. 

Hog Demand is Light. 

Hog receipts were moderate around 
the first of the month, but shipping de- 
mand at Chicago was light and packers 
were insistent that cutting margins were | 
unsatisfactory at present live hog prices, 
and even at the moderate price reduc- | 
tions they were relatively light pur- | 
chasers. : 

Comparatively liberal marketings of | 
fat lambs and a sluggish dressed market 
which was reflected by prompt curtail- | 
ment in shipping demard for live lambs, 
were held responsible for late March de- 
clines in the Chicago market. Most of 
the lamb marketings consisted of well 
conditioned fed offerings from the large 
western feeding areas. The best of the 


new crop native lambs sold at Chicago | 


Feeding lamb trade was 
Most of the 
selling at 


at $18 to $20. din; 
quiet, with supply limited. 
feeding and shearing lambs 


Chicago around the first of the month | 
moved at $16 to $16.50. | 
| 


A little interest was displayed in a few 
lines of the finer quality western grown 
wools, but actual sales were few and 
most purchases were for immediate re- 


quirements. Quotations on fleeced wools | 


tended lower. ' 

An undertone of nervousness prevailed 
in the butter market in early April, fol- 
lowing the further decline of about 1 cent 
late in March. Several factors were of 
influence in determining the course of 
the markets but the trend of produc- 
tion and the approach of the usual spring 
“make” were undoubtedly of much im- 
portance. The make of butter is gradu- 
ally increasing from week to week. Pas- 
tures especially in the South have shown 
considerable improvement. 

Egg Receipts Increase. 
Egg receipts showed a material in- 


crease at leading market centers near | 


the first of April and are running only 
slightly under last year. Prices have 
been more steady with only slight 
changes. 

Supplies of fresh killed poultry at 
many of the large markets are increas- 
ing as compared with preceding week, 


and with corresponding weeks last year. | 


Prices held about the same. Roasting 
chickens out of cold storage are moving 
fairly but few show quality to command 
outside quotations. Fowls are in light 
supply and prices well maintained. 
Potato markets continue about steady 
after the shavp reductions in late March 
on both old and new stock, when North- 


ern Round Whites declined to 55-65 | 


| Cars, 


|Commerce has been informed by 


|mestic market were being met by the 


| drop of 


‘Retail Stores Study 


| Estonia to Reduce Duty 
On French Automobiles 


Estonia will admit motor rehicles at 
reduced duties, under the terms of a 
most-favored-nation treaty with France, 
which has just been signed, cables the 
Consul at Tallinn, Harry Carlson, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
April 4. The reduced rates will apply 
also to imports of American cars, it was 
stated orally in connection with the re- 
port, which follows in full text: 

At present automobiles are dutiable 
in Estonia on a weight basis at specific 
rates (conventional) varying from 0.12 
gold france to 1.20 gold francs per kilo. 
The new treaty provides a rate of 30 
gold francs per horsepower for open 
40 gold francs per ‘horsepower for | 
closed cars, and eight gold francs per | 
horsepower for trucks. | 

The treaty was ratified by the Estonia | 
parliament on March 26, but has not | 
yet been ratified by France. The United 
States enjoys most-favored-nation treat- | 


| ment in Estonia, but not in France. 


German Steel Trade | 


Declined in February 


Reductions Noted for Month 
In Both Imports and 
Shipments Abroad. | 


German foreign trade in iron and steel | 
declined in February, the Department of | 
the 

Trade Commissioner at Berlin, James E. | 
Wallis, jr. The report follows in full text: | 
The trend in the foreign trade of Ger- | 
many in iron and steel products again | 
shifted during February, The striking 
drop in exports of these products, it is 
pointed out indicates that the strong re- 
covery manifested by this trade in Jan- 
uary after the lock-out period of nonpro- 
duction was but the expected reflex ac- 
tion accompanying such a period. The 
drop in imports, which was, proportion- 
ately, far more striking than that in ex- 
ports, would seem to indicate, however, 
that despite the reduced output of pig 
iron and raw steel during the month the 
somewhat reduced demands of the do- 


local industry to an increased extent. 

Specifically, exports declined from | 
338,917 metric tons to 273,344 tons, a 
or 19.4 per cent, 
while imports fell off from 160,520 tons 
to only 99,382 tons—a 38.2 per cent re- 
duction, 

Decline in Pig Iron. 

During February only 981,695 tons of 
pig iron were melted in contrast with 
1,097,980 tons in January. The. output | 
of steel similarly dropped off, the re-| 
duction in this case being from 1,469,653 
tons to 1,269,874 tons. The close of the 
month saw only 96 blast furnaces lighted | 
whereas there were 97 furnaces in op- | 
eration at the end of January, 

In contrast to the January trade, | 
whose spurt upward seemed for the mo- 





decline which had been apparent in the 
German export trade in iron and steel 
over the closing months of 1928, exports 
in February were much reduced in com- 
parison with those of the previous month 
—a reduction which was reflected by 18 
of the 22 classes of products into which 
the trade is divided. 

The principal losses suffered during the 
month were those in iron and steel bars 
(21,981 tons) pig iron and ferro-alloys 
(10,959 tons), plain wire (10,936 tons), 
ingots (4,606 tons), and plates and sheets 
(4,292 tons). Offsetting these in part 


| were the gains in structural steel (2,- 


766 tons), and in galvanized sheets (1,- 
396 tons) and the smaller gains in the 
shipments of galvanized sheets and wire 
cloth, 

The February import trade in iron and | 
steel products fell behind that of Janvu- | 
ary by 61,188 tons—a tonnage nearly | 
two-fifths as great as the total ship- 
ments in the earlier month. Here, al- | 
though there were six classes of products 
in which.the volume purchased exceeded 
that of the previous month, there were 
no truly compensating increases so thai | 
the marked reductions in the receipts of | 
such products as ingots, blooms, and bil- 
lets (27,903), iron and steel bars (14,105 | 
tons), and pig iron and ferro-alloys (11,- | 


| 739 tons), and rails (4,004 tons) con- | 


tributed very largely to the marked re- 
duction reported, | 


| 





Returning of Goods. 


Measures to Remedy Situation 
Sought in Baltimore. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
;ducted by the Department with the as- 
sistance of the Baltimore Group of Con- 
trollers, will utilize reports from 16 Bal- | 
timore stores handling different lines of 
merchandise, but all having a depart- 
mental arrangement. 

Some of the ultimate objectives of the 
study are the determination of the num- 
ber of cash, charge, and installment sales; 
the value of goods returned; time elaps- 
jing between purchase and return of 
| goods, and conditions of goods returned; 
|that is, whether saleable as new, need- 


ing to be sold at reduced prices, or in| 
jneed of repairs. 

teasons for return of the goods will 
| be analyzed to establish responsibility 
jfor them in connection with which re- | 
medial measures will be considered. 


ing at 85 cents and Idaho Russets at 
$1.45-1.65. Forwardings of new potatoes 
are increasing. 

Cabbage Shipments Gain. 

Texas cabbage shipments again in- 
creased. Apple shipments are consider- 
ably heavier than a year ago. Onion 
markets are closing weak, though old- 
stock movement has become very light. 
Midwestern and farwestern yellow varie- 
ties ranged from $2.75 to $5 a sack. Yel- 
low Bermudas declined sharply in pro- 
ducing sections. 

Florida tomato shipments are increas- 
ing. Mexican imports are again heavy. 
The strawberry crop in six early ship- 
ping States together is forecast at 71,- 
427,000 quarts, as against 62,665,000 last 
year. A bumper crop of 40,000,000 
quarts is expected in Louisiana. Ala- 
bama may have 9,000,000, or one-fourth 
less than in 1928. Texas production is 
greatly increased to about 5,000,000 
quarts. 





ment to point to the end of the prolonged | 


| pliers; 


| cents per 100 pounds in the Chicago car- | 
lot market, with Red River Chios sell- | 
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This set of charts prepared by the Department of Agriculture shows at a glance the price situation of agricultural 


price movements of the major agricultural products. 


| products. The individual charts forming the border display prices which are considered to be fairly typical of the market 
The upper chart in the center shows the movement of prices of 30 


farm products, and of the grain, meat animals, and cotton and cottonseed for comparison, The lower center ehart shows the 


movement of farm prices and retail pr 





Import Commerce 
In Iron Shows Gain 


Slight Expansion Over Jan- 
uary Figure Is Recorded 
In February. 


Imports of iron and steel products into ing of seven leading architects, engi-} 
the United States during February were | neers, contractors, and builders, who|stone quarrying industry has been pub- 
| s . ” 


slightly larger in volume than in Jan- 
uary, the increase of 3,353 tons regis- 
tered bringing the total up to 58,146 
tons, according to the Iron and Steel Di- 
visidn of the Department of Commerce. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

While none of the increase registered 
in the several classes of products making 


up this total were in very large amount | 


there were 15 in all which did reflect 
gains against 10 in which the trade de- 
clined the only gains in excess of 1,000 
tons being those in “other” pipe and in 
scrap with the only loss in this amount 
being that in ferro-manganese. 


In point of tonnage the principal 


| classes of iron and steel imported during 


February were pig iron, of which Brit- 
ish India, the United Kingdom, and the 
Netherlands were the principal sup- 
structural shapes, which were 
imported from Beligum, Germany, and 
France; scrap iron and steel, the bulk of 
which originated in Canada; “other” 
pipe of which the largest tonnages were 
of British and German origin; cast iron 
pipe, of which the greater 


Canada with a lesser part being Nor- 
wegian. 

Canada, for the second consecutive 
month, was the principal source of the 
iron and steel products imported into the 
United States, having a total trade of 
10,827 tons of which 7,907 tons was 
scrap and 1,967 tons ferro-manganese. 
Next in order was France with ship- 
ments totaling 8,866 tons of which 3,351 
| tons was cast iron pipe, 1,465 tons was 


shapes, and 922 tons was ingot. The 


United Kingdom exported 7,787 tons to; is a very good showing considering that | 


this country during “February, 4,500 tons 
of this total being pig iron and 1,916 
tons “other” pipe of the German total of 
| 7,555 tons, 3,371 tons was shapes and 
1,425 tons “other” pipe, while of the Bel- 
gian total (7,502) tons) shapes and steel 
| bars made up the principal amounts. 


‘Committee to Discuss 
New Use for Lumber 


| Handbook on Wood Construc- 
to Be Read at Conference. 


| ion 


Subject of vital interest to those en- 
gaged in the wood-utilization field will 
| be discussed by the chairman of project 
| subcommittees at the annual meeting of 
| the National Committee on Wood Utili- 


zation, to be held on April 29 in Wash- tion and conveying machinery provided . marked 
| ington, D. C., it was stated April 4 by; the outstanding examples but steam en-, densers, heaters and accessories, 


;the Department of Commerce. The 
| statement follows in full text: 

| Discussions will be presented on sub- 
jects pertaining to the seasoning and 


|manufacture of lumber; the utilization | 


of wood waste and the degree of elimi- 
nation of waste made possible by the sur- 


5 


part came, 7 c i 
from France; and ferro-managanese, the | marked gains in February over the cor- | be 
greater part of which was produced in | 


ices of commodities farmers buy. 





veys now being carried on in several 
States; the standardization of wood 
| products; wood preservation; and the re- 
jsults already achieved in the field of 
wood utilization. 

The feature of the meeting will be the 
| period devoted to an examination of a 
copy of the handbook on wood construc- 
tion prepared by Dudley F. Holtman, 
; the Committee’s construction engineer, 
; and sponsored by a subcommittee consist- 


were appointed for the purpose by Her- 
|bert Hoover. This book will be ready 
‘for distribution in May. 

| The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization was organized by Herbert 
Hoover while he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, aS a means of bringing about a 
{more complete cooperation between in- 
| dustry and the Government. It comprises 
about 150 members selected from lead- 
ers in various wood-using fields, and has 
;a strong consumer representation. 

| It is engaged in an effort to increase 
|the present utilization of timber and to 
| pave the way for commercial reforesta- 
| tion by making it profitable. 


! Machinery Exports 
| Gained in February 


| Total Shipments Exceeded Fig- 
ure in 1928 by 30 Per Cent. 


All but two of the principal classes of 
industrial machinery exports showed 


responding month of 1928, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced April 4. 
; Water wheels and water turbines were 
the only classes which did not gain ap- 
preciably in exports, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full text: 
| {xports of industrial machinery dur- 
ing February continued the upward trend 
; noticeable since 1922, totalling $19,562,- 
1000 or an increase of 30 per cent over 
| the corresponding month of 1928. 

As compared with January, 1929, the 
February total fell by $1,214,000, which 


| February is a short month. Moreover, 
| it should be remembered that this trade 
is subject to constant fluctuations from 
month to month and therefore slight va- 
riations in the monthly totals while of 
current interest, have no particular sig- 
| nificance in gauging the general trends. 

A better picture can be obtained by 
taking into consideration monthly av- 
;erages for preceding years. On _ this 
| basis machinery exports during February 
exceeded the monthly average for 1928 
by $2,108,000 and for 1927 by $4,548,- 
000, besides showing still more striking 
gains over previous years. 

With the single minor exception of 
water wheels and water turbines, ex- 
| ports of all the principal classes of in- 
; dustrial machinery showed marked gains 
over February, 1928. Well and refinery 
machinery, power pumping equipment, 
metal working machinery and construc- 


gines, internal combustion engines and 


mining and quarrying machinery also | 


contributed substantially to the general 
| total. 

A few declines appeared in the metal 
' working machinery group, but in general 
|the trend is upward, total exports hav- 





Costs of Quarrying 
Limestone Analyzed 


|Summary of Information 
| Published by Bureau 
| Of Mines. 


Information as to costs in the lime- 


lished by the Bureau of Mines and may 


‘be obtained free upon application to the 
Bureau, the Department of Commerce 
has just announced in a statement which 
|follows in full text: 


In the course of a general study of 
j quarrying costs, being conducted by the 
Bureau, information has been obtained 
| from a large number of operators of 
limestone quarries giving cost figures 
covering removal of overburden, drilling, 
| blasting, loading, power shovel duty, 
|; transportation, crushing, storage, dry- 
ling, screening, elevating, conveying, etc. 
;A summarization of this information has 
{been published as Serial 2911, by J. R. 
Thoenen, mining engineer, Bureau of 
| Mines. 

Figures Are Tentative. 

| While the cost figures are tentative, 
being based on ‘partial returns, the chief 
purpose in publishing them at this time 
is to indicate to operators who have not 
|yet replied to questionnaires the value 
|of such service by the Bureau of Mines, 
;and thus encourage a wider coopera- 
| tion. A further object is to encourage 
study and discussion, the ultimate goal 
ing the establishment of a standard 
cost keeping system for stone quarry op- 
ierations. With such a standard system 
once established, more intelligent and 
effective studies could be made of the 
| economic phases of stone quarrying. 
Operators are requested to study these 
tables carefully and criticize them freely. 
Suggestions are solicited and welcomed 
as to alterations or additional groupings 
tending to bring out information not al- 
bee = shown, so that the final report 
{ean completed will present the greatest 
possible amounts of information. 


| It is hoped that all posible returns 
; will have been made by June 1, 1929, 
'so that final compilations can be started 
jon that date and the resultant report 
be presented during the current year. 
To enable the Bureau to do this, all 
operators are requested to send in com- 
pleted questionnaires as early as pos- 
| sible, 

Final tabulations will cover trap, 
granite, and sandstone in the same man- 
ner that limestone is treated in these 
preliminary tables, 


ing exceed those for February, 1928, by 
| $767,000 or about 32 per cent. 

| The sharp upward export trend in the 
construction machinery group continued 
during February, shipments rising by 
more than 45 per cent over February 
of 1928. 

In the power generating group most 
increases occurred for con- 
gaso- 
line locomotives and train cars, station- 
ary and portable internal combustion 
jengines of over 10 horsepower (other 
; than Diesel and semi-Deisel), while ex- 
|ports of steam specialties rose to $258,- 
,900, as against $115,000 in Febru- 
lary, 1928, 
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PusBLisHeD WitHoutT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Srates Dairy 


Commerce 


Federal Reserve Banks Increase Holdings 
Of Discounted Bills and Bank Deposits ¢ 


Bills Bought in Open Market and Government Securities 
Decline During Month of March. 


The consolidated statement of the con- 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks, as 
of April 8, made public April 4 by the 


Kansas City, $7,000,000 at St. Louis and 
$6,200,000 at Cleveland, and declined 
$63,600,000 at New York. The System’s 


Federal Reserve Board, shows an in-| holdings of bills bought in open mar- 
crease for the week of $5,700,000 in|ket declined $33,700,000 and holdings of 


holdings of discounted bills, and decreases 
of $33,700,000 in bills bought in open 


certificates of indebtedness $1,500,000, 
while holdings of U. S. bonds and Treas- 


market and $1,300,000 in Government |ury notes were practically unchanged. 


securities. 
Member bank reserve deposits in- 
creased $3,100,000, Federal reserve note 


' 


Federal reserve note citculation was 


$10,800,000 larger than a week ago, the 
principal changes being increases of $11,- 


circulation $10,800,000, and cash reserves | 500,000 at Chicago and $5,200,000 at 
$13,500,000, while Government deposits} New York, and decreases of $6,600,000 


declined $6,500,000. Total bills and se- 
curities were $29,300,000 below the 
amount held on March 27. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$20,100,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, $9,700,000 at Atlanta, $9,- 


400,000 at San Francisco, $8,000,000 at 
OO 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes ........ 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board ... 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks . 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold .. 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations ...... 
Other bills discounted ............ eecccese 


Total bills discounted 


U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities ..... gerweksewe 


Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 


All other resources ...... Jotevenecess aeecve eecce 


Total resources .......0. ces cenbaues 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account .......... ‘oenee e 


Government 
Foreign bank 


Other deposits ,.....ccscccccsece ee cccccccccces 


OURS GUMAME. os cc chce esd cee noes e 


RIRMEE WO OEE cass seanwmnsacekapes ° 
Surplus 


All other liabilities ......... deeces eovccccccccccce 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 


Reserve note liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


! 


ee eceece 


Gold redemption fund with U. S, Treasury ........ 


See eeereeseseees 


Bills, DOGEKt Ih CpPen. MAKE 2 .cvcccccececccocces 


Deferred availability items ...... Si eeche nwa 


“ ee and $4,700,000 at Cleve- 
and, 

The following is the statement of the 
resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined on April 3 
and March 27, 1929, and April 4, 1928, 
the figures being thousands of dollars: 


4-3-29 
1,235,237 
64,432 


3-27-29 
1,271,104 
66,785 


1,337,889 
709,176 
662,195 


2,709,260 
169,755 


4-4-28 
1,247,059 
58,841 


1,305,900 
794,067 
643,562 


1,299,669 
742,785 


2,743,529 
164,442 


2,907,971 
61,504 


2,879,015 
77,510 


621,980 


350,602 
402,150 


419,434 250,874 
1,029,852 
174,703 


1,024,130 
208,427 


51,611 
91,190 
27,509 


601,476 
343,636 


56,233 
163,947 
163,052 
383,232 

990 


1,329,334 
570 
674,074 
59,274 
10,131 


51,609 
91,417 
26,032 


169,058 
6,845 


170,310 
6,845 


1,409,712 
723 
673,689 
58,693 
7,970 


ee 


5,107,312 
1,652,879 


2,332,181 
23,405 
6,058 
21,742 


5,042,858 
1,601,010 


2,400,808 
9,980 
5,310 

18,889 


2,434,987 
623,648 
135,731 
233,319 

14,163 

5,042,858 


72.1% 


242,084 


5,146,975 
1,663,649 


2,335,304 
16,900 
10,558 
19,715 


2,382,477 
669,514 
154,307 
254,398 

22,630 


2,383,386 
640,280 
154,310 
254,398 

22,059 


5,146,975 5,107,312 


71.5% 71.3% 


338,287 332,165 


The following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago for April 3 and 
March 27, 1929, and April 4, 1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK— 


Loans and investments—total ......cccecccceccese 


Loans—total ...... 


On securities 

rE ans oor vncenass 
{Investments—Total ..... 

U. S. Government securities......... 

Other securities 


Cee eer errr eeeeeeseene 


4-3-29 4-4-28 


7,235 


—_——_ 


5,374 


Reserve with Federal Reserve bank......... eeeee 


Cash in vault 


Bere eeenee eee wer eeeeeseeg 


Net demand deposits........ eee. eevee pececced 
Time deposits........ ons ona neeewans eecccccccccccy 


Government deposits 
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SN Nv 0n'n0b4<<4sdilaameseectuahee as eeccce 


Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks. 
For account of others...........+. 
WOO cccvccctes ° 


ee eeeeeeee sree 


eeeeees eeerces 


ee OE Ad so saa caaeeeccecen<see knees oanecens 


On time 


Loans and investments—Total........seseeeeeesee 


Loans—total 
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All other 


U. S. Government securities...... ee 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal Reserve bank....... 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .......... eee 

Due from banks..... oe seneceesede 

Due to banks 


Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank .......... ° 


Rulings Are rey 


On Customs Protests 


Lower Tariff Rate Granted on 
Circular Shear Blades. 


New York, April 4.—The classification 
for tariff purposes of an oak chair,, 
known as a throne, designed for use by 
the religious order Sir Galahad, was in- 
volved in a test case brought before the 
United States Customs Court by the 
Rey. Sidney F. Cooke. Duty was exacted 
at 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 410, tariff act of 1922, as 
house or cabinet furniture, wholly or in 
chief value of wood. Claim was made for 
free entry as part of an altar, as pro- 
vided for in paragraph 1674. The Court 
ruled that the collector’s classification 
under paragraph 410 must stand, (Pro- 
test No. 296301-G-11874-28). 

Bird warblers or whistles, used to 
imitate birds, was the subject of another 
test case which the court has just de- 
termined in favor of the Government. 
These articles, Judge Sullivan finds, 
were properly classed as toys, with duty 
at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922. 
Claim of the importers, B. Illfelder & 
Co., for duty at only 40 per cent, under 
paragraph 399, is set aside. (Protest No. 
43083-G-27906). 

The Poldi Steel Corp. of America has 
just obtained a ruling from the Court 
reducing the tariff rate on merchandise 
described as “circular shear blades.” The 
Court fixes duty at 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 356 as “cutting 
knives and blades used in power or hand 
machines,” and reverses the collector’s 


Fred C. Sommer Appointed 
Trade Commissioner at Riga 


Fred C. Sommer of the New York Dis- 
trict office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, has been appointed Trade 
Commissioner at Riga, Latvia, it has 
just been announced by the Acting Di- 
rector, O. P. Hopkins. 

: Following is the announcement in full 
ext: 


The territory of the Riga office in- 
cludes the three Baltic States, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. The share of the 
United States in the foreign trade of 
these countries is considerable ard is 
growing in importance. 


In the five years, 1923 to 1927, the 
total imports of the three countries have 
expences from $84,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000, and based on returns for the first 
nine months of 1928, total imports for 
the year are expected to reach $120,000,- 
000, registering a growth of nearly 50 
per cent in six years. The share of the 
United States in this trade increased 
from 3 per cent in 1923 to 6.5 per cent 
in 1927 and is expected to exceed 10 
per cent or a value of more than $12,000,- 
000 in 1928. 


This country’s share probably exceeds 
$15,000,000 as, in the absence of direct 
steamship connections, the identity of 
a considerable portion of the goods is 
lost in transshipment. A notable feature 
of this trade is the increasing import- 
ance of manufactures in the imports 
from the United States. The leading 
items in recent years were grains, motor 
vehicles, machinery and mineral oils, 


graph 372 as parts of machines not 
specially provided for, (Protest No, 


assessment at 30 per cent under para- ! 213327-G-3528-27), 
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By THE United States DaiLy 


Taxation 


Refusal of Taxing Authorities to Permit 


» 


Revised Basis for Inventory Is Reversed 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds Petitioner Is Entitled to 


Amend Figures Because 


J. W. anp A. P. Howard COMPANY, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 19863, Boarp oF Tax ApP- 
PEALS. 

This proceeding reached the Board of 
Tax Appeals as a result of the refusal 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to permit the taxpayer to change the 
basis of an inventory for a fiscal year 
ending in 1920 by means of revised in- 
ventories filed subsequent to the filing of 
its inventories for 1921. ; ; 

The 1921 returns included inventories 
on the basis of cost or market, which- 
ever was lower, but the 1920 inventories 
were on a cost basis, there being no au- 
thority at that time to employ the cost- 
or-market pricing system. J 

Refusal of the revised inventories was 
contended by the Commissioner to have 
been proper because a request for the 
change was not timely made. The Board 
of Tax Appeals, however, took the posi- 
tion that the amendment of the Treasury 
Regulations, permitting alternative cost 
or market pricing, was directed by the 
taxing authorities because of the unusual 
situation evolving from the World War, 
and that the taxpayer in this instance 
should be accorded the benefits. 

J. Marvin Haynes, for the taxpayer; 
Philip M. Clark and C. C. Holmes, for 
the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and opinion follows: 


Petitioner Owned Stock 
Of Two Subsidiaries 


Petitioner is a Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion, with its principal place of business 
located at Corry. It was engaged in the 
manufacture of sole leather, and com- 
menced business April 1, 1918, having at 
that time succeeded a predecessor lim- 
ited partnership which had been organ- 
jzed in 1899. During the fiscal year 
ended March 138, 1920, petitioner owned 
all of the capital stock of two subsidiary 
corporations, the Beck Tanning Company, 
a Pennsylvania corporation organized in 
1906, which operated a tannery at Corry, 
Pa., and J. W. & A. P. Howard, Inc., a 
Massachusetts corporation organized in 
1913, which was engaged in the wholesale 
leather business. wer 

The petitioner showed a closing inven- 
tory valued at cost-amounting to $1,897,- 
724.28 in its original return for the year 
ended March 31, 1920. This inventory 
was comprised of finished leather, hides, 
labor, and other tanning costs on hides 
in process, and manufacturing supplies. 
The cost of the hides included in its 
closing inventory was $502,241.17. F 

The opening inventory shown in peti- 
tioner’s return for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1920, was valued on the basis 
of cost. At the date of the opening in- 
ventory (April 1, 1919) the market price 
of the hides on hand was in excess of 
cost. 

Early in 1919, as a result of the re- 
moval of the maximum price fixed by 
the Government on all hides during the 

_ war period, the prices of hides increased 
rapidly. The peak prices were reached 
in August, 1919, and from that date the 
prices slumped rapidly. At March 31, 
1920, conditions in the hide market were 
decidedly abnormal. The market price 
of the hides included in the petitioner’s 
inventory at March 31, 1920, was $446,- 
908.37. 

The petitioner’s tax return for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, was 
filed within the time prescribed by law 
and prior to December 30, 1920. 

On December 30, 1920, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue issued Treas- 
ury Decision 3108, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Valuation of Inventories: Article 1582, 
Regulations 45, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

Article 1582, Valuation of Inventories: 
Inventories must be valued at (a) cost or 
(b) cost or market, as defined in Article 
1584 as amended, whichever is lower. (See 
Article 1585 for inventories by dealers in 
securities). ‘Whichever basis is adopted 
must be applied consistently to the entire 
inventory. A taxpayer may, regardless 
of his past practice, adopt the basis of 
“cost or market whichever is lower” for 
his 1920 inventory, provided a disclosure of 
the fact and that it represents a change are 
made in the return. Thereafter changes 
can be made only after permission is 
secured from the Commissioner. Inven- 
tories should be recorded in a legible man- 
ner, properly computed and summarized, 
and should be preserved as a part of 
the accounting records of the taxpayer. 
Goods taken in the inventory which have 
been so intermingled that they can not be 
identified with specific invoices will be 
deemed to be the goods most recently pur- 
chased. (T. D. 3108, signed by Paul F. 
Myers, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and dated December 30, 1920. Law 
Sec. 208, Art. 1582.) 

The foregoing decision was incorpo- 
rated in the 1920 edition of Regulations 
45 which were approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury January 28, 1921. 


® 


Revised Inventory 
Prepared in 1921 


During 1921, the petitioner prepared 
revised inventory figures as at March 
31, 1920, which it filed with the Com- 
missioner on or about November 25, 
1921. The revised inventory was on 
the basis of cost or market, whichever 
was lower. The principal change was 
a reduction ‘in the price of hides from 
a cost basis of $502,241.17 to a market 
basis of $446,908.37. 

On July 15, 1921, petitioner filed its 
tax return for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1921, in which the opening 
inventory was valued on the basis of 
cost, and the closing inventory was val- 
ued on the basis of cost or market, 
whichever was lower. The return 
showed a net loss of $394,738.45. 

Opinion by Love: Prior to the fiscal 
year ended March 81, 1921, the peti- 
tioner priced its inventories on the basis 
of “cost” but when it filed its return 
on July 15, 1921, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1921, it priced its clos- 
ing inventory for such year on the basis 
of “cost or market, whichever was 
lower,” using a cost basis at the begin- 
ning of such year, and the result shown 
for the year being a substantial loss. 

What loss would have been shown 
(though apparently there would have 
qveen a loss) had the opening and clos- 
gre inventories been on the same basis 

(that is, cost or cost or market, which- 
ever was lower) we are not advised nor 
do we know whether this return was ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner as a re- 
turn in which a change of basis in pric- 
ing its inventories might be made, or 
whether he considered it proper in per- 
mitting a change to have an adjustment 
of the closing inventory, without: mak. 


of Abnormal Conditions. 


ing a corresponding adjustment in the 
opening inventory. 

When the return was filed for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, there 
existed no authority under the Commis- 
sioner’s regulations (the basis of inven- 
tories being largely a matter of regula- 
tions rather than of statute) under which 
the petitioner who ‘had priced its inven- 
tories in prior years on a cost basis 
could have changed its basis in its 1920 
return to a “cost or market, whichever 
is lower” basis, merely for the purpose 
of securing the benefit of a drop in the 
market prices of its inventory. 

On december 30, 1920, Treasury De- 
cision 3108 (the whole of which is in- 
corporated in our findings) was issued, 
which gave to taxpayers the privilege 
of adopting the “cost or market, which- 
ever is lower” basis for their 1920 in- 
ventory regardless of their past prac- 
tice. On or about November 25, 1921 and 
after the return for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1921, had been filed on July 
15, 1921, the petitioner submitted revised 
inventory figures on the basis of cost 
or market, whichever was lower, for the 
close of the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920, and asked that its tax liability for 
such year be determined upon such basis. 

Since cost was lower than market at 
the beginning of this fiscal year, no ad- 
justment to the opening inventory was 
necessary in order to place it on the 
“cost market, whichever is lower” basis, 
and consequently we had the situation 
where opening and closing inventories, 
which petitioner sought to ‘have accepted, 
were on a consistent basis. The Com- 
missioner refused to accept the revised 
inventories and the petitioner appealed. 


Timeliness of Adoption 
Of Basis at Issue 


As we understand the situation, there 
is no controversy save as to the time- 
liness of the adoption by the petitioner 
of the “cost or market, whichever is 
lower” basis. That is, the Commissioner 
does not question that the regulation in 
question would be applicable to a fiscal- 
year taxpayer, situated as the petitioner, 
where a drop in market prices had oc- 
curred prior to the close of its fiscal 
year ending in 1920, as well as to one 
on a calendar year basis for 1920, nor 
is it questioned that had the change been 
timely made, income would have been 
properly’ determined by using the in- 
ventories as submitted by the petitioner 
on the “cost or market, whichever is 
lower” basis. Our only question then 
is whether the petitioner is to be de- 
nied the right to adopt a new basis 
for pricing its inventories because it 
was late in seeking to make the change: 

We think not. Obviously, the statute 
vested the Commissioner with a large 
amount of discretionary authority as to 
the use of inventories in determining 
taxable income, but it would likewise 
seem to follow that a rule as expressed 
in the Commissioner’s regulations with 
respect to the exercise of this discre- 
tion would constitute a rule to be fol- 
lowed, unless there appears an unreason- 
able exercise of discretion in making 
such rule. Nothing as to the unrea- 
sonableness of the regulation in ques- 
tion is here raised and the regulation 
states that: 

“A taxpayer may, regardless of his 
past practice adopt the basis of ‘cost 
or market whichever is lower,’ for his 
1920 inventory, provided a disclosure of 
the fact and that it represents a change 
is made in the return.” 

There can be little question that this 
petitioner is not foreclosed from the 





1 \benefit of the foregoing provision be- 


cause it did not make the change on its 
return when filed for the reason that 
the Treasury Decision which amended 
an existing regulation and gave au- 
thority for the change was not promul- 
gated until several months after the re- 
turns was filed. We do not understand 
that the Commissioner denies the fore- 
going conclusion, but he says that if the 
petitioner desired to make the change it 
should have been done so at or before fil- 
ing its return for the succeeding fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1921, which re- 
turn was filed on July 15, 1921. But we 
fail to find any published ruling or regu- 
lation which would apprise taxpayers of 
any such rule and certainly the Treas- 
ury Decision is silent on this ppint. 

It might therefore be said that our 
question is whether the petitioner, 
within a reasonable time after it learned 
that it might revise its inventories for 
1920, a return for which year had al- 
ready been filed, sought to obtain the 
benefit of the inventory provision in 
question. Manifestly, if the petitioner 
had sought the change at a time when 
to allow the adjustment the rights of the 
Government would have been prejudiced 
or inequitably affected, an entirely differ- 
ent situation might be presented. 


Statute Had Not Run 


When Revision Was Submitted 

Here, however, the statute had not 
run on the 1921 return when the re- 
vised inventeries were submitted, and 
the returns for the succeeding years 
had not yet been filed. The petitioner 
was accordingly not seeking a change 
when full effect could not have been 
given to the adjustment in subsequent 
years and thus prevented a duplicate 
benefit from the same cause. And, too, 
it might be unreasonable to allow the 
change had the petitioner adhered to 
its old basis on. the first return filed 
after Treasury Decision 3108 was is- 
sued, but in this case the petitioner evi- 
denced an intent to make a change when 
it filed its return for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, since the closing 
inventory for such year was submitted 
on the basis of cost or market, which- 
ever was lower. 

It may well be argued that no au- 
thority existed for making the change 
on & return in 1921, and that even if 
there was such Authority the adjustnient 
of the closing inventory without a cor- 
responding adjustment of the opening 
inventory was not an acceptable method 
of making the change, but it certainly 
evidences an intent to adopt a new basis 
for pricing its inventories. 

As we understand the purpose of the 
regulation in question, it was to allow 
taxpayers the benefit of the sharp de- 
cline in prices which occurred after the 
close of the war, and where the taking 
of an inventory at cost would reflect a 
profit which would likely never be real- 
ized. In the case at bar, the decline (or at 
least a substantial part of it) had oc- 
curred prior to the end of the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1920, and the year to 
which the regulation referred as being 
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on a cost basis, there being no authority for using other kLases, and filed 
its return in the succeeding year on the basis of cost or market, whichever 
was lower as was then ‘permitted by amended regulations and thereafter in 
the same year sought to file revised inventories for the first year on a cost 


or market basis, held: The taxing 


authorities should accept the revised 


inventories because the changes in the regulations were designed to meet 
abnormal conditions and the taxpayer cannot be denied equal treatment.— 


Howard Company v. Commissioner. 
Index Page 283, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
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disposiiion of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Companies Are Declared to Be Affiliated 
Through Ownership and Control of Stock 


Minority Shares of Subsidiary Were Redeemable on Call, 
Giving Full Power to Majority. 


ATLANTIC CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
SCRANTON ELECTRIC COMPANY V. SAME. 
DocKkeT Nos. 17871 AND 17872, BOARD 
oF TAX APPEALS. 


The Board of Tax Appeals held 
in these cases that where a parent 
corporation owned all of the common 
stock and 70 per cent of the voting 
preferred stock of a subsidiary, and 
the remaining 30 per cent of pre- 
ferred was redeemable on call, the 
corporations are affiliated for tax 
purposes. 

Thee first part of the opinion was 
printed in the issue of April 4. The 
fuil text concludes: 

The company therefore had it within 
its power, if necessity therefor arose, to 
call in and redeem the preferred stock 
of the petitioners. The power to exer- 
cise such a right by the company goes 
further than a mere option which a par- 
ent company may have providing that 
they are to be given the first call as to 
the purchase of the stock of a stock- 
holder if the latter desires to sell. 

The preferred stockholders of peti- 


Subsidiaries 


. | 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, but not yet reported. (IV. U. 
S. Daily, 4.) In each of these cases 
there was a large minority interest, 
which was not controlled by the ma- 
jority, and it was upon this lack of con- 
trol that the cases were decided, while 
in the instant case we think the redemp- 
tion feature attaching to the preferred 


| stock left it in the control of the owners 


| of the common stock. 


| Relative to the claim of the Scranton 
Electric Company to affiliation with the 
Lackawanna Light Company, we accept 
the testimony of record that the Scran- 
ton Electric Company was the owner of 
the entire capital stock of $400,000 of 
the Lackawanna Light Company. The 
Scranton Electric Company is entitled to 
affiliation with the Lackawanna Light 
Company and should file a consolidated 
| return with it. 

. The remaining questions relate to the 
invested capital of the respective peti- 
tioners for the year 1917. We think the 
respondent erred in reducing invested 
capital by deducting the full amount of 
their 1916 taxes as of January 1, 1917. 
Invested capital should be reduced when 
such taxes become due and payable. 
All American Cables, Inc., 10 B. T. A. 
213. 

The respondent erred in reducing the 
invested capital of the Scranton Electric 
Company for 1917 by $108,237.50, repre- 
senting dividends declared or paid dur- 
ing the first 60 days of that year, as the 
uncontradicted evidence is to the effect 
that only $66,050 in dividends was de- 





-|clared or paid during the first 60 days of 


j tion of the facts in each case is neces- 
sary to ascertain who, among the stock- 
holders, comprise the group thus desig- 
nated. 

“(c) ‘Substantially all the stock’ is a 

; lax, indefinite expression which, under 

|the rulings of the Board, is equivalent 
to ‘a large majority.’ Its limitations 
cannot be defined with exactness or cer- 
tainty. When the Commissioner promul- 
gated Article 633 of its Regulations 45 
and announced that ownership of more 
than 51 per cent of the capital stock of 
the corporation might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be ‘substantially all of the 
stock’ he was exercising legislative 
rather than administrative powers and 
acting beyond his authority. 


Extent of Control 


| Of Stock Is Cited 


| “Applying these conclusions to the 
facts in the case before us, we have no 
hestitancy in holding that the majority 
stockholders in each of the six corpora- 
tions comprise a group which comes 
within the statutory designation of 
‘closely affiliated interest.’ They were 
guided in their action by a common in- 


tioners had no election whatsoever but} r i 
to turn in their stock and have it re-| terest and their common object was at- 
deemed if the parent company desired} tained by all corporations pursuing the 
the same. The holder of the preferred} methods through the same agencies. In 
stock resembled a creditor of the corpora-| addition to owning more than one-half 
tion more than he resembled a common| of the stock, these ‘closely affiliated in- 


the year. 
Judgment will be entered under Rule 


| "iio 26, 1929. 
Court to Fix Basis 


Of Mine Depletion 


Taxpayer Claims Allowance 
On Income of Full Amount 
Of Royalty Received. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States is asked, in a petition for a writ 
of certiorari just filed, to decide whether 
a taxpayer may compute the allowances 
which the statute permits for depletion 
of interests in mines in a manner not 
provided for in the Treasury reglations, 
substituting in place thereof the value in 
the ground of the specific ore extracted 
during the year for which the computa- 
tion is made, and disregarding wholly 
the March 1, 19138, value of the tax- 
payer’s interest in the mines and the 
relation between that value and the total 
reserves. 

This question arises in the case of 
Mabel G. Reinecke, Collector, v. Eudora 
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Depletion 


Decisions 
—of the— 


| Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 4, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*William J. Kyle, Patrick D. Reinhart, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket Nos, 16701, 16702. 

The petioners, attorneys at law, 
making their returns on the cash 
receipts basis, performed numerous 
separate legal services for a dealer 
in coal properties, such services ex- 


1915, when their client’s affairs were 
placed in the hands of receivers. In 
the latter year the petitioners as- 
quired a judgment for the value of 
their services and interest. The judg- 
ment, plus interest to date of pay- 
ment, was paid in cash in 1920 and 
the Commissioner 


determined that 
|chantable ore upon a royalty basis, 
the rate of 25 cents per ton. 

In 1917 the taxpayer received in royal- 
ties the sum of $260,072.30. 
jcome-tax return for that year she re- 
ported the amount so received as in- 
come, the brief points out, and deducted 
as a reasonable allowance for depletion 
the same amount, thus reporting as tax- 
able income from rents and royalties 
“none.” 

During the year 1918 the taxpayer re- 
ceived royalties in the sum of $219,940.43. 
In her income tax return for that year 


tending over a period from 1909 to 


{she reported the amount so received as! 


income and deducted as a reasonable 
allowance for depletion the same amount, 
thus reporting as taxable income from 
‘rents and royalties “none.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
refused to allow these amounts, the brief 
adds, and substituted the amounts $99,- 
561.20 and $84,979.55, respectively, for 


the preceding two years. This was paidj 


! under protest. 

A claim was made for refund in the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois. This refund was allowed by 
that Court, and upon appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit the lower Court’s decision was 
affirmed. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 


In her in-/j 


stockholder. Like a creditor he was en- 
titled to a return on his money invested, 
to have his money repaid before a com- 
mon stockholder, but likewise he does not 
share in the earnings or assets except to 
a specified extent. He could in this case 
be paid off at any time and his connec- 
tion with the petitioners terminated. 
There was also no provision whereby 
his stock could be exchanged for com- 
mon stock. In the entire history of these 


| terests’ controlled other stock. For ex- 
{ ample, there was an understanding that 
if any minority stockholder wished to 
sell his stock, it should first be offered 
for sale to H. L. Stevens & Co., and as 
a matter of practice such minority stock- 
holders offered their stock to H. L. 
Stevens & Co., and this company actually 
purchased the stock thus offered. In ad- 
dition the various minority stockholders 
executed proxies to the ‘closely affiliated 


Hull Spalding, No. 799. that the amount to be allowed, if any, 

The taxpayer is the owner of an un-!on account of mine depletion, is discre- 
divided one-sixth interest in certain|tionary with Congress, and Congress 
lands underlaid with iron ore, the brief| having delegated to the Commissioner 
states, which prior to March 1, 1913,|{ authority to prescribe a method by which 
she and her co-owners had leased to|this depletion is to be ascertained, it is 
various lessees for the purpose of ex-|not competent for the taxpayer to adopt 
tracting or mining, taking out, and re-|his own methods in arriving at the al- 
moving and shipping therefrom the mer- |lowance for depletion. 


petitioners it does not appear that any} interests’ by’the terms of which the lat- 
holder of preferred stock ever objected! ter were authorized to vote for, and act 
to any corporate action. The dividends|for, the former. A large group of 
on the preferred stock at all times have}! minority stockholders made sworn state- 
been promptly paid. ments that ‘at the = i 
i , their stock * * * they had full confidence 
Object Was to Prevent in the rectitude and business ability of 
Evasion of Tax H. L. Stevens and that they anticipated 
The dominant purpose sought to be! that he would continue as president of 
attained by the Congress in providing! the Stevens Co. and that if they desired 
for consolidated returns was to prevent| to sell their stock it was their under- 
or neutralize intercompany transactions| Standing they should first offer it for 
that would result in tax evasions. It| Sale to H. L. Stevens & Co.’ 
sought to tax as a whole what in truth} “Upon this record we are satisfied that 
was the income of but a single enter-| Such stock was controlled by the so-called 
prise. When we seek to give effect to!closely affiliated interests and that such 
that purpose, resort should be had to|Stock, added to the stock owned by the 
all the facts obtaining and not merely| group that comprised the closely affili- 
set up a dead line, beyond which we|ated interests, constituted substantially 
will not go, that is marked only by mere! all of the stock of these corporations. 
percentages of stock ownership. Look- “It follows from what has been said 
ing to and giving proper significance as that petitioners and H. L. Stevens & Co., 
concerns stock ownership, limitations sur-| the Metropolitan Mortgage Co., Olmsted 
rounding the ownership of preferred|Hotel Company, The Lake Erie Hotel 
stock, and the complete business domi-;Company, and Valley Farm were affili- 
nance of petitioners by the parent com-,ated domestic corporations within the 
meaning of Section 240(b) and were re- 
quired to make a consolidated return of 


and the petitioners and the parent com- a 
their net income and to have their taxes 


pany should be required to file consoli- 


dated returns for the years in question. 

A decision in support of the views 
herein taken is the recent case of the 
Great Lakes Hotel Company v. Commis- 
sioner, decided by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit December 20, 1928 (III U. S. 
Daily, 2834).~ 

In that case one corporation with 
closely affiliated interests owned 71 per 
cent of the stock of three other corpo- 
rations, 78 per cent of the stock of a 
fourth and 90 per cent of the stock of 


1 
pany, we believe the test has been =| 


computed and determined upon the basis 
of such consolidated return.” 

See also Lavenstein Corporation v. 
Commissioner, 25 Fed. (2d) 375. In the 
ease of Wilshire Oil Co., 13 B. T. A. 1150, 
three brothers owned all the stock of one 
| corporation and 72 per cent of the stock 
of another. About half the remaining 
stock was owned by those described as 
“friends and associates” and the remain- 
ing half by “the public.” In the course 
of the decision in that case the Board 
said: 


two others. There was an understand- “When credit, material, supplies, serv- 
ing that if minority stockholders wished] ices or any assistance was needed by 
to sell their stock, they would first offer; Bandini Company it was supplied by pe- 
it to the majority stockholders. All|titioner or its stockholders. The stock 
but two of the corporations carried on, in the hands of the public as distinguished 
separate and distinct kinds of business,|from that represented by the preorgani- 
but each was a part of the general] zation subscription agreement was at all 
scheme or system relating to the con-|times agreeable to the management and 


the entire amount received in cash 
was income to the petitioners for 
that year. Held, thgt the portion of 
the amount ‘received in 1920 which 
represented the value of the com- 
pleted services performed prior to 
March 1, 1913, plus interest thereon 
to that date, was not taxable in 1920 
where the evidence showed that the 
March 1, 1913, value of ‘such portion 
a the amount received there- 
or. 

_The determination of the Commis- 
sioner in respect to the remainder 
of the amount received in 1920 is 
sustained, 

Cullum Motor Company, Inc., v. Come- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 21625. 

_ Bad Debts: Where the petitioner 
introduced no competent evidence to 
show what action it took to ascer- 
tain the alleged worthlessness of cer- 
tain bad debts in the taxable year, 
deduction therefor cannot be allowed. 

| Guardian Trust Company, Executor, 
Estate of Hugh Hamilton, Deceased, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 14061. 

The six-year period for collection 
after assessment provided in the 
1924 Revenue Act, does not apply to 
an assessment made before June 2, 
1924, the date on which the Act was 
approved and if the unabated portion 
of the tax so assessed is not col- 
lected within the statutory period 
as extended by waivers, if any, the 
collection of such tax by the Com- 
missioner is thereafter barred. Ben- 
jamin Russell, et al v. United States, 
278 U. S. 181. 

Ray Morris, v. Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue, Docket No. 24010. 

Petitioner having filed a joint re- 
turn of income for himself and wife 
for the calendar year 1922, is not en- 
titled to have his tax computed on 
the basis of a separate return. 


| Cuban Foreign Trade 


Drops to Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of 1927 and.7.8 per. cent below that of 
1926. Exports to the United States de- 
creased $53,607,532 in 1928, and repre- 
sented 73 per cent of the total shipments 
as compared with 79 per cent in 1927. 

Shipments fo the United Kingdom in- 
creased for the third consecutive year 
and were $45,325,499 as compared with 
$32,617,782 in 1927. An important in- 
crease also occurred in the movement to 
Spain; exports of $4,340,282 were the 
largest to that country for any year 
since 1920. France and Germany alsq 
eae, their purchases from Cuba in 

The decline in Cuba’s import trade was 
accelerated in the past year, reflecting 
the cumulative effects of almost four 
years of declining productivity and trade. 
The total value of imports was $211,- 
918,338, a drop of $45,465,724, or 18 per 
cent, from 1927. Imports from the United 
States fell from $159,055,698 to $129,- 
938,152, and constituted 60.8 per cent of 
the total, or about 1 per cent less than 
in 1927, Imports from all other major 
countries were less than in 1927, the only 
gain being a slight increase in receipts 
| from countries grouped under “all other.” 


Over a million dollar 


SAVING 


me . 
reductions 


electric rates in towns 
served by Northern 
Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany since it became a sub- 


) sie ignity in gas and 


enjoyed by residential and 
commercial electric lighting 
customers annually—the bal- 
ance being saved by large 
power users. 


to 


sidiary of the Midland Utilities 


Company have saved consu- 


mers $1,295,441 a year. 


Over 250 changes 


the local plant. Rates were 


high, and service was never 
efficient, seldom adequate. As 


result, the growth of the 


towns was hampered. 


in rate 
schedules for gas or electric 
service have been made 


This is a result of holding 
company supervision. Five 
years ago the towns now 
served by the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany were served by 22 dif- 


The holding company achieved 
this change, so beneficial to 
the consumer. Its strong 
credit position made possible 
the co-ordinated service and 


struction, financing and operation of 
hotels. The court held the corporations 
were affiliated and said in part: 

“Without going into an extensive dis- 
cussion, we will merely state our con- 
clusions, which are: 

“(a) The word ‘controlled’ is more 
comprehensive than the word ‘owned’ as 
used in this section, 

“(b) The ‘same interests’ and ‘closely 
affiliated interests’ describe the same 
group, the latter expression enlarging 
what might otherwise be embraced in 
the term ‘same interests.? Both ex- 
expressions were intended to include 
more than ‘same owner.’ An examina- 


applicable was 1920. It would thus appear 
that thé attempt to adopt a change in 
basis for 1921 was not effectual for a 
change in 1921, but from the fact that 
this action was taken, coupled with the 
fact that shortly after -filing the 1921 
return data was submitted for the ad- 
justment of the 1920 return on the new 
basis, which the petitioner was evidently 
seeking to adopt, we think that the 
change was timely made for the 1920 re- 
turn. 

In any event the regulation apparently 
sought to afford relief on account of an 
unusual situation which arose after the 
World War, and when compliance has 
been made therewith in the manner 
herein shown, we think the petitioner 
should be accorded the bénefit which 
would accrue to it by pricing its inven- 
tories for 1920 on the basis of cost or 
market, whichever was lower. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 


50. 
March 26, 1929, 


conduct of the business of Bandini Com- 
pany by the Machris brothers. 

“The case is strikingly like that of 
Midland Refining Company, Dec. 625, 2 
B. T. A. 292, 296. There, as here, one 
; company was an oil-refining company and 
{the other was a producing or drilling 
| company organized for the purpose of 
providing crude oil for the former. The 
refining company took all the crude oil 
produced by the drilling company and 
there were intercompany transactions 
similar to those in the instant case, such 
as loaning of money, facilities and equip- 
ment, interchange of officers and em- 
ployes, occupation of same officers, and 
absolute domination of the business of 
both companies by three persons who 
endeavored to make both companies suc- 
cessful. 

“In that case, the dominant stock- 
holders originally owned 90 per cent of 
the stock in the refining company and 
78.26 per cent in the producing company, 
but part of their holdings was sold to 
friends, business associates and em- 
ployes so that their holdings were re- 
duced to 62.71 per cent and 51.07 per 
cent, respectively, yet on account of the 
close business reiationship, we held that 
substantially all of the capital stock of 
both corporations was owned or con- 
trolled by the same interests, 


Redemption Provisions 


| Held to Be Controlling 

! See also Bank of Italy, 13 B. T. A. 
1926.” We are not unmindful of the re- 
cent cases of Ice Service Company et al., 
v. Commissioner and Commissioner v. 
Adolph Hirsch & Company, Inc., re- 
cently decided by the-United States Cir- 


ferent companies, most of them 
under different managements. 
Many towns were “isolated”; 
they were not interconnected 
by electric transmission lines 
or gas pipe lines with other 
sources of supply. Service 
ceased if anything happened 


during the last five years. 
Reductions in electric rates 
resulted in an annual saving 
to customers of $750,029, 
while lower gas rates saved 
consumers $545,412 a year. 


About 60% of this saving is 


economies. 


We distribute the securities 
of these and other progressive 
companies operating]in 30 
states. Send for our list of 
security offerings yielding 6% 
and more. 
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Railroads 


wd Found |Permanent Merchant Marine Is Declared 
rejusiice ” To Be Necessary to Prosperity of Nation 


In Joint Rates on 


Paper to Mississippi 


} 


I. C. C. Report Says Carriers | 


Will Be Expected to Estab- 
lish Rail-barge-rail 
Charges. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reasonableness. The remaining issue of | 
undue prejudice is the only one to be 
considered, 

As thus narrowed, the gist of the com- 
plaint is that the joint all-rail rates on) 
various kinds of paper and paper arti-| 
cles from points in Wisconsin and Min- | 
nesota to Jackson are unduly prejudicial | 
as compared with the lower rail-and-| 
barge rates to Memphis and New Orleans. | 
Stated differently, complainant contends 
that the failure of defendants to publish | 
rail-barge-rail rates to Jackson, while 
contemporaneously maintaining rail- 
barge rates to Memphis and New Or- 
leans, results in undue prejudice to Jack- | 
son and urges that it is entitled to rail- | 
barge-rail rates no higher than the rail- | 
barge rates at present in effect to Vicks- 
burg. Complainant compares the rates 
to Jackson with those in effect to the 
alleged preferred points. 

The special basis for rail-water and | 
rail-water-rail rates in connection with 
the Mississippi-Warrior Service) herein- 
after referred to as the barge line, is 
the all-rail rate between the origins and 
the destinations less port-to-port differ- 
ential, which is equivalent to 20 per cent 
of the all-rail rates between the ports. 
Using Port Edwards, Wis., as a repre- 
sentative point of origin, the following | 
table, taken from exhibits of record, por- | 
trays the rate situation: 
All-Rail: 

Memphis, Tenn, ..ccccewccce 

Jackson, Miss. 

Vicksburg, Miss .2cc.-ssevee 

New Orleans, La. ceosssewee 
Rail-Barge: 

Memphis, Tenn, woveseccean 

Jackson, Miss. : 

Vicksburg, Miss. ...ccceceee 39.5 

New Orleans, La, ........e0 39.5 
Differentials under All-Rail: 

Memphis, Tenn. . 

Jackson, Miss. .cccccccccece 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

New Orleans, La. ....... = 


A 
88.5 
48 
48.5 
45 


ecee geese omes 


5 
ot 


9.5 | 


9 
8.5 


A—Rates on newsprint paper. B—Rates 
on wrapping paper and other kinds of pa- 
per and paper articles taking same rating. | 

The rates on newsprint paper are 
the base rates. Various other kinds of | 
paper and paper articles take arbitra- 
ries higher. 

Joint rail-barge-rail rates on various 
commodities, other than paper and paper 
articles, are in effect from Chicago, IIL., 
and Milwaukee, Wis., to Jackson. Under 
joint rail-barge-rail rates, 
from the origin territory here considered 
would move by rail to St. Louis or Cairo, 
by barge to Memphis and by rail to des- 
tination. 
son is 211 miles from Memphis. 
general rule the all-rail rates on other 


commodities from the territory under | 


consideration to Vicksburg and Jackson 
are the same, while to New Orleans 
they are on a somewhat higher basis 
with the exception of newsprint paper 
and paper articles. The rate of 53 cents 
was established to New Orleans to en- 
able shippers to meet foreign competi- 
tion. The same rate was established to 


Jackson in order to prevent a violation | 


of the fourth section of the act. 
Dealer Absorbs Difference. 


A witness for complainant, engaged in | 


the wholesale paper business at Jackson, 
testified that his company distributes | 
newsprint, printing or book paper, wrap- 
ping paper, paper napkins, towels and 
bags, principally wrapping paper, at 
points in Mississippi, Alabama, and Lov- | 
isiana. At those points it meets com-| 
petition from dealers in the same com- 
modities at Memphis and New Orleans. 
Because of the difference in rates on 
wrapping paper, for exeample, of 17 and 
9.5 cents in favor of Memphis and New 
Orleans, respectively, the dealers at 
Jackson are compelled to meet the prices 
fixed by the dealers at Memphis and New 
Orleans in order to compete in the ter- 
ritory referred to, by absorbing the dif- 
ference out of their profits. 

Little evidence was offered by defend- 
ants, but correspondence of record indi- 
cates their willingness to join in through 
rates. Witness for the Illinois Central 
stated at the hearing that his company 
did not object to the establishment of 
joint rail-barge-rail rates on this traffic 
to Jackson, on the basis of port differen- 
tials of 6 cents via Memphis and 7.5 
cents via Vicksburg. This would result 
in rates on wrapping paper from Port 
Edwards of 47 cents through the former 
port and 45.5 cents through the latter, 
as compared with 36 cents to Memphis 
and 43.5 cents to both Vicksburg and 
New Orleans. This defendant, however 
objected to the establishing of a rail- 
barge-rail rate to Jackson the same as 
the rail-barge rate now in effect to Vicks- 
burg. 

As above stated, the distance from 
Memphis to Jackson is 211 miles and on 
traffic to Jackson an additional rail haul 
would be necessary from both Memphis 
and Vicksburg. Therefore, the rates to 
Jackson should be higher than either to 
Memphis or Vicksburg. Facilities 
interchanging freight between the barge 
line and rail carriers at Vicksburg were 


destroyed by fire about two years ago 


and have not been rebuilt and it is im- 
possible for the traffie considered to be 
handled through that port. 

We find that defendants’ 
maintain joint rail-barge-rail rates on 
newsprint paper, wrapping paper, and 
other paper and paper articles related 
thereto or grouped therewith from points 
of origin in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


failure to 


described in Agent Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. | 


A-1640, page 94, item 1140, to Jackson 
which shall not exceed the contempora- 
neous rail rates between the points of 
origin and Jackson less the St. Louis-to- 
Memphis port-to-port differential equiva- 
lent to 20 per cent of the rail rate be- 
tween St. Louis and Memphis, is not un- 
reasonable but is, and will be, unduly 
prejudicial to Jackson and unduly pref- 
erential to Memphis and New Orleans. 
Following the practice in previous barge- 
line cases, no order will be entered at 
this time, but defendants will be expected 
to remove the undue prejudice and pref- 
erence within 45 days from the service 


of this report. 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Railways 
will be found on page 8, 
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| The United States must have an 
American merchant marine if it is to 
enjoy prosperity, and it has learned from 
the World War that it cannot rely on 
foreign nations to handle its ocean com- 
merce, Alfred H. Haag, Director of the 
Bureau of Research of the United States 
Shipping Board, declared in an address 
April 3 before the Association of Com- 
merce of Baltimore. 
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Rate Decisions 


Prospects for Fleet to Handle American Trade Outlined 
By Director of Research of Shipping Board. 


trade routes, and establish services for 
the purpose of utilizing the large fleet 
left on our hands, 

Other countries who took control of 
their merchant marines soon turned their 
shipping back to private ownership. We 
were faced with an entirely different 
problem. Wherever it was found possible 
the ships under Government control were 
turned back to their former owners, but 


Oklahoma Railroad 
Granted Authority 


To Issue Securities 


Bond for $650,000 to Be 
Turned Over to Santa Fe 
Line as Payment on 
Securities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on April 4 made public a report in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7481, authorizing the 


Shipping 


AvurnorizeD Statements ONLY 


Arp Presentep Herern, Berna 


PuBLIsHED WitHouT ComMENT By THE Unitep States Dalry 


Petroleum 


Situation in Petroleum Industry Leading 


To Proposal to Curtail Output Is Outlined 


Statement of R. C. Holmes at Houston Is Placed in Record 
Of Discussion Before Conservation Board, 


The situation in the oil industry, which 
resulted in the proposal of the members 
of the American Petroleum Institute to 
limit 1929 production to the output of 
1928, is outl{ned in a statement of R. C. 
Holmes, of the Texas Company, made at 
the Houston meeting March 15 of the 
General Committee on Petroleum Pro- 
{duction and Conservation. 


| This statement of Mr. Holmes, who 


In his address, recounting the history|with many ships left on the Govern- 
of the American merchant marine and |ment’s hands it became necessary to first 
prospects for the establishment of a per-|establish and then pioneer services which 
manent merchant fleet to handle Ameri-|did not exist prior to the war, the prime 
can foreign trade, Mr. Haag declared object of the Government being to assist 
that when the industries of this country j American shipping under private owner- 


Clinton, Oklahoma & Western Railroad | was chairman of the General Committee 
to issue a first and refunding mortgage |on World Production and Consumption 
six per cent bond for $650,000, to be de-| of Petroleum and its Products, of the 
livered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa | institute, was placed April 3 in the record 
Fe Railway at par in satisfaction and | of the decision of the proposal which took 


|payment of certain of the anon | place between the Federal Oil Conserva- 
a | 


| auxiliaries. 


are working at their maximum the 
United States cannot absorb all that is 
produced. ‘ 

“In other words,” he said, “we create 
an exportable surplus, and only when 
this surplus finds its way into foreign 
markets do we enjoy prosperity.” 

The full text of the official summary 
of Mr, Haag’s address follows: 

American shipping declined steadily 
and at the time of the Spanish-American 


| War we had an insufficient number of 


merchant ships to adequately serve our 
Navy with auxiliaries. This was the first 


warning. Again in 1908, when our naval |@pproximately 700 in number, amounting | 


fleet was sent for a cruise around thé 
world, it was necessary to charter for- 
eign flag tonnage to serve our Navy with 
A second warning in 1914, 
when Europe unsheathed the sword, 
America was rudely awakened by the 


| fact that foreign flag ships had been car- 


rying 92 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce. 


| Foreign Countries 
|Withdrew Facilities 


During the period of the decline of 
American shipping, we were told by 
short-sighted economists, “let the na- 


| tion carry our products who can carry 


them cheapest.” Apaprently their advice 


| was followed. Foreign countries, with- 


out any previous warning withdrew their 
tonnage from our services, 

Our commerce reached the seaboard, 
but not beyond. Piers were filled to over- 


ship to become permanently established. 


The Shipping Board, in carrying out} 


the provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, has established many serv- 
ices in the world’s trade routes. A con- 
siderable number of the services estab- 
lished by the Board have been sold for 
private operation, and a great many in- 
dividual vessels have been disposed of 
to private owners for operation under 
the American flag. 

| The great fleet of ships owned and 
controlled by the Government at the 
jclose of the war has been reduced to 


ito 5,004,000 deadweight tons. This in- 
cludes both the active and laid-up vessels. 

With the aid rendered private Ameri- 
can shipping by the Merchant Marine 
| Act of 1928 to overcome the higher con- 
struction and operating costs of Ameri- 
ean shipping in foreign trade, we can 
confidently look forward to increased ac- 
tivities on the part of American ship- 
owners. 

The recent sale of the United States 
Lines and American Merchant Lines is 
an indication that American capital is 
again becoming interested in the shipping 
business, 


Two Additional Liners 


i\To Be Constructed 


Two new ships to be constructed by 
the purchasers of the United . States 
Lines to run with the “Leviathan” will 
provide weekly sailings and place at the 


shipments | 


Over the Illinois Central, Jack- | 
As a} 


flowing, commodities gutted the ware-|disposal of the American people, who 


houses, cars lined the tracks for miles!represent the greater portion of the| 


inland. Our foreign commerce ceased tojtraveling public in the North Atlantic 
move, particularly at a time when there | passenger trade, three palatial passen- 
was a great demand for American|ger liners, which will not only have speed 
products. but in which there will be incorporated 

The situation became so acute by 1916,;the most modern appointments with spe- 
that the Government created a Shipping |cial attention being given to appliances 
Board to cope with the problem. A short |for safety-at-sea requirements, 
time later we became involved in the} Tine Board feels satisfied that the 
world struggle and found that not only {premier American merchant service in 
were ships l.ecessary for the transpor-ithe North Atlantic will permanently 
tation of commerce, but to also serve as|take the leading position which all 
| naval auxiliaries. We were deplorably | Americans desire and of which they may 
| deficient in ships for both purposes. feel justly proud. 

A gigantic ship construction program Few comprehend the scope of our in- 
was launched but we found that our/ternational trade and the importance of 
shipbuilding facilities were unable to|the shipping activities associated with 
{meet the demand. New shipyards were|it. Our annual foreign water-borne 
necessary and the shipbuilding industry |commerce totals about 100,000,000 long 
' was expanded overnight from a sickly |tons, valued at nearly $8,000,000,000, the 


| $3,000,000,000. 


for 


; Total expenses incl, other ...eeeeees 


| Net after rents 


infant to a healthy giant. 

Baltimore, with its splendid harbor 
and shipbuilding facilities, contributed 
in a large measure to the success of the 
Government’s war-time shipbuilding pro- 
gram when it constructed and completed 
over 500,000 tons and repaired and re- 
conditioned many other ships so neces- 
sary to meet the national emergency. 


in the world struggle there had been ex- 
pended or committed the huge sum of 
This was the price 
America paid for neglecting its ocean 
shipping. 


Shipping Board Involved 
In Handling 4,500 Vessels 


The United States Government 
through its agency, the United States 
Shipping Board, became involved in that 
short space of time in its various ship- 
ping activities, such as in contracts for 
new tonnage, vessels chartered, seized, 
commandeered and requisitioned, to the 
extent of 4,500 ships, totaling 24,500,000 
deadweight tons. 

After the signing of the Armistice the 
United States Government was con- 
fronted with a huge problem in the liqui- 
dation of its huge fleet of ships built and 
building. 

The general opinion prevailed that the 
United States had become into posses- 
sion of a merchant marine sufficient to 
serve its needs. As a matter of fact, 
; what the United States possessed after 
the ending of hostilities was only a nu- 
cleus for a real merchant marine. It is 
true that we owned a great many ships 
totaling a formidable tonnage. Even be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War 
shipping had developed to a _ point 
where transition was taking place from 
|the tramp ship to liner service, and this 
class of service requires faster ships 
with modern equipment and economical 
power plants. 

The wartime shipbuilding program 
of the United States was enofined prin- 


cipally to the rapid production of ships | 


to meet the then existing emergency, and 
we produced ships which could be con- 
structly rapidly. This was the principal 
consideration at the time. 

This resulted in the production of many 
ships unsuitable for peace-time competi- 
tive purposes, such as the wood ships, 
composite, concrete and hundreds of 


small lake-type, together with ships of ! 


cuplicate design, without regard to spe- 
cial facilities for any particular service, 

_ With the passing of the Merchant Ma- 
| rine Act of 1920, the Shipping Board was 
| authorized to make a study of world 


| Monthly tetas of 


During the 20 months we participated ' 


freight bill amounting to $750,000,000. 

Fifty-one hundred vessels, of 23,000,- 
000 gross tons,, flying the flags of 28 
countries, participate in the carriage of 
American foreign trade. At the present 
[time there is carried in American ships 
approximately one-third in value of this 
commerce. This shows a considerable 
increase in carriage over the 1910-1914 
period, when we carried less than 9 per 
|cent in our ships. 

This is an indication of what can be 
accomplished when the United States 
possesses a modern merchant fleet. That 
|the factor of modern ships has not been 
overlooked by competitor nations is best 
illustrated by the fact that in the last 
seven years, the principal maritime na- 
tions have built 1,600 ships of 10,000,000 
'gross tons, of which the United States 
|is credited with 2% per cent in num- 
;bers and 3% per cent in tonnage of the 
| total. 


|Maritime Nations 
‘Are Building 300 Ships 


At the present time there are under 
construction by the principal maritime 
‘nations 300 ships, of 2,000,000 gross tons, 
lof which the United States is participat- 
jing to the extent of 2 
ltotal in numbers and 2% per cent in 
tonnage. These figures are for ships of 
2,000 gross tons and over, suitable for 
ocean transportation. , 
| In other words, of ships completed in 
the past seven years the United States 
has been outbuilt by Great Britain 26 to 1, 
|Germany 6 to 1, France 3 to 1, Italy, 2% 
ito 1, and Japan 2 to 1. This emphasizes 
‘the importance other nations attach to 
their shipping. 

Out of the totai water-borne commerce 
of 100,000,000 tons there is transported 
|in our overseas trade, as distinguished 
from the Lakes and near-by ocean-borne 
trades, over one-half, or about 57,000,000 
long tons, the per-ton cargo value of 
which is about $95, as compared with $30 
per cargo ton in the combined near-by 
,;and Lakes trade. 





petition is the keenest and where our 
competitors have strengthened their po- 
| sition with the introduction of more mod- 
;ern and faster ships. The United States 
must meet this competition with ships 
as formidable as those of our competi- 
} tors. 


\trated by the fact that in 1914 there 
were five American ships of about 23,000 
tons engaged in the carrying trade be- 
tween the United States and South Amer- 





ica. Today we have 90 ships of 550,00 


attend 


Revenues and 


Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


1929 


alae waves ee ee 
Passenger revenue ooccccccccceccce, 


Be), ONE TOP. cae essnbadbaatese 


| Maintenance of way ..ccccecccccces 


Maintenance of equipment ....eese. 

Transportation expenses .....secseces 

1 
Net from railroad 
Taxes faa 
Uncollectible Ry. Rey., etc.. ...seseee 
Niet otter tSusk. Ot, ccccccacisasic 


eee eww eereees 


Aver. miles operated wecccccscceers 
Operating, ratio. Weerreressorsersere 


16,328,001 
1,982,118 
2,791,524 
5,466,290 


4,680,537 


2,996,229 


Southern Pacific Co.-Pacific Lines. 
February Two Months 
1928 1929 1928 
11,210,657 23,768,814 21,953,607 
2,991,004 6,155,384 6,108,477 

15,567,280 33,085,992 30,847,339 
1,961,090 4,179,602 4,075,310 
2,759,841 5,835,683 5,667,178 
5,216,321 11,386,469 10,719,881 
11,320,363 24,266,168 23,228,816 
4,246,917 8,819,824 17,618,523 
1,412,846 2,803,169 2,674,534 

2,528 3,684 4,438 
2,831,543 6,012,971 4,939,551 

2,728,114 5,494,972 4,625,922 

8,909.80 8,887.48 8,915.33 
12.7 73.3 15.3 


1,816,432 
3,006,497 


1,647,464 


1,461,509 
2,077 


3,216,951 


8,887.48 
71.3 


per cent of the | 


It is in the overseas trade where com- | 


What has been accomplished in the es- | 
tablishnment of shipping services is illus-| 


bonds now held by that company. 

text of the report, by Division 4 of the | 

Commission, follows: 
No Objection Presented. 


The Clinton & Oklahoma Western 
Railroad Company, a corporation organ- | 
ized for the purpose of engaging in| 
transportation by railroad subject to the | 
i Interstate Commerce Act, has duly ap- | 
plied for authority under section 20a of 
that act to execute a first and refunding | 
first and refunding mortgage gold bond | 
for $650,000. No objection to the grant- 
|ing of the application has been presented 
to us. 

As the execution of the proposed first 
| and refunding mortgage by the appli- 
|eant will not constitute an issue of se- 
|curities coming within the purview of 
section 20a, that part of the application 
which seeks authority to execute the} 
proposed mortgage will be dismissed. 

The applicant’s entire funded debt con- 
sists of $500,000 of first mortgage 6 per! 
cent bonds and $400,000 of second mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds, all of which are 
owned by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, hereinafter called 
the Atchison. These bonds, which ma- 
ture July 1, 1950, were authorized to be 
issued by our order of July 12, 1922, and 
no more bonds may be issued under 
either of the mortgages by which these 
two issues are secured. 

Will Reduce Interest Charges. 

The Atchison has agreed to accept in 
satisfaction of its holdings of first mort- 
gage and second mortgage bonds of the 
applicant, amounting to $900,000, one 
first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond for $650,000, which the appli- 
feant proposes to issue under a first and 
|refunding mortgage on all its property, 





to be made by it to the Guaranty Trust| 





date of January 1, 1929, and to deliver 
ito the Atchison. This transaction will 
|have the effect of reducing the appli- 
cant’s capital liabilities by $250,000 and 
will reduce its fixed annual interest 
charges from $50,000 to $39,000. 

The proposed bond, which will be in 
registered form and without coupons, 
will be designated as Series A; will be 
dated January 1, 1929; will bear inter- 
est at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually; will be redeemable 
interest-payment date 
after the expiration of 10 years, and will 
mature July 1, 1953. 

We find that the proposed issue of one 
first and refunding mortgage gold bond 
for $650,000 by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for a lawful object within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An 


at par on any 


ll be entered. 


appropriate order wi 
tons in the same trade. We had one line 
from Pacific Coast ports to Asia under 
the American flag. Today we have 140 
ships of 1,000,000 tons in the trade with 
Asia. We had no services to the African 
continent in 1914. Today we have 19 
ships of 108,000 tons. 

The trade increases of these areas 
|show a considerable expansion over the 
| prewar period. The increase with South 
|America over the 1910-1914 period 
amounts to 200 per cent; with Asia dur- 
ing the same period 380 per cent and 
with Africa 325 per cent. 

There is no question that the influx of 
|} American flag service has contributed 
largely in the expansion of trade with 
those countries. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
|there is keen competition among the 

maritime nations for world markets, and 

that the nation which must rely on a 
competitor in the transportation of its 
products is at a disadvantage. 

A nation must be assured of uninter- 
rupted, reliable ocean transportation and 
this can only be accomplished by a nation 
owning a sufficient number of ships to 
carry at least the greater portion of its 
commerce. 





| 


| 


|Personal Contact 
Viewed as Important 


There is another factor which cannot 
be overlooked, a factor which is recog- 
nized in all business today—the element 
of personal contact. What better medium 
is there than the ships and the personnel 
of the ships to establish that contact? 
| No nation can or will perform this serv- 
ice for another. 

The success of American shipping dur- 
ing the clipper ship period can be largely 
attributed to that element of personal 
contact, when our flag was seen in all 
the ports of the world, 


The cycle of transportation in inter- 
national trade is incomplete unless it 
provides for local, national and interna- 
tional deliveries, and this can only be 
assured by ships under our own flag 
and under our own protection. 

When the industries of this country 
are working to their maximum, we can- 
not absorb all that is produced, In other 
| words, we create an exportable surplus, 
and only when this surplus finds its way 
into foreign markets do we enjoy pros- 
perity. 

The American people have benefited 
from the lessons of the past. They have 
rallied to the cause of American shipping 
once more. They are solidly behind the 
movement for the permanent establish- 
ment of an adequate merchant marine, 
realizing that not only their prosperity 
}and security depend largely on their ships 
of commerce, but that the destiny of 





these United States is inseparable from 
the sea, 


|Company of New York, trustee, under| 


tion Board and the representatives of 
the Industry at the Department of In- 
terior building. It was at this meeting 
that the representatives of the industry 
were apprised of the ruling of the At- 
torney General that the Oil Conservation 
Board was without authority to sanction 
any agreement for limiting production, 

The full text of Mr. Holmes’s outline 
follows: 


I feel warranted in atte 


of the four Regional 


presented and studied, some of the sub-|limit on produc 


jects of cur operations which I think we 
should dismiss and on which we should 
have the fullest possible information; first 
because the entire industry itself must 
understand the situation and whatever 
we may attempt in order to willingly co- 
operate; and, second, because notwith- 
standing the fact that we and the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation and State Con- 
servation authorities might be in accord, 
we need before us all of the facts that 
bear on the matter in any way. 


Program Suggested 
For Consideration 


I hope we will take the time to discuss 
these matters in detail that we may get 
the benefit of the counsel of all members 
and guests, and that we may in the end 
arrive at the best method and procedure. 
To this end I recommend that at least the 
following items be considered: 

1. That while we may be dealing here 
today principally with the United States 
and the balance of the Western Hemis- 
phere, we should have the whole world 
picture in mind as possibly essential to 
the success of any really effective plan. 

2. Determine the extent to which 
crude production as a whole should be 
reduced to constitute substantial con- 


mpting to out- | ; 
mortgage and to issue thereunder one} line in some detail, before the reports} seem possible to accomplish at this time, 
Committees are] with the expectation that this maximum 


servation, and preferably, to an amount 
not in excess of 1928 production. 

(a) Extent to which crude production 
should be further reduced to permit of 
absorption of excess stocks, if any. 

(b) Amount of crude production re- 
quired to produce the American Petro- 
leum Industry’s requirements and the 
world’s requirements of gasoline, L— 
On the basis of some general accom- 
plishment of units of the industry most 
fully equipped with cracking units; II— 
On the basis of maximum yields of gaso- 
line that would be possible today with 
present known and proven cracking 
processes, assuming the necessary re- 
quirements of kerosene and lubricating 
oil could at the same time be produced, 
disregarding the reduction in fuel oil 
yield, assuming the coal industry would 
welcome the opportunity of supplying 
the fuel. 

(c) Determine whether reduction at 
this time below actual consuming re- 
quirements on the basis of 1928 refinery 
yields, plus such reduction as would re- 
duce stocks to a normal or desirable 
maximum, would be all that it would 


tion be maintained at | 


this point and that gradual improvement | 
in processing should result in increased ; 
yields of gasoline and other essential 
petroleum products for the next one, 
two, three, four, or more years from | 
the crude production fixed as the 1929, 
maximum, | 

| 


Method for Exercise 
Of Control of Output 


3. Determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the probable recoverable oil from 
present known or producing fields in the 
United States and all other fields of the 
world, as well as the opinion of those | 
who are considered best qualified to de-! 
termine or estimate the possible amount 
of oil that is yet undiscovered but that 
may possibly be made available in the 
future. 

The best geological authorities, I 
think, will agree that there is not over 
one-third of the area of the United 
States in which it is considered possi- 
ble to find petroleum in paying quanti- 
ties, and that third has been thoroughly 


geologized and a very considerable part | 


of it tested with the drill. 
4. Determine the manner in which con- 
trol can be exercised over production in 





order that the maximum limits agreed 
upon may not be exceeded and that each | 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
April 4 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 19909.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Gom- 
pany v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company et al. Decided March 
28, 1929, 

Rates on piling, in carloads, from points 
in Indiana to Cleveland and Brewster 
Shops, Ohio, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No, 20772.—Jackson Traffic Bureau v. Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 

ross Company et al. Decided March 28, 

Defendants’ failure to establish rail- 
barge-rail rates on paper and paper arti- 
cles, in carloads, from points in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota to Jackgpn, Miss., found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
Nonprejudicial basis prescribed, 


district or territory will, so far as pos- 
sible, keep within the plan. 

(a) Consider the possibilities of suct® 
control with such cooperation as is pos- 


| Sible within the industry today. 


(b) Consider definitely whether State 
legislation 1s necessary and, if so, the 
precise nature of such required legisla- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, March 27, 1929 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Govt. Bonds and Treasury Certificates 


RESOURCES 


Demand Loans Secured 


by Collateral 


$265,078,964.39 


Time Loans Secured 


by Collateral 
Other Loans and Discounts 215,273,933.03 
Bonds and Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances « 


190,292,038.77 


° 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills 


Purchased and Sold . 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected 
Bank Building 
Other Real Estate 


Capital 
Surplus 


© 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest 

Other Reserves ° 
Bills Payable — Federal Reserve Bank 
Rediscounts — Federal Reserve Bank 
Liability under Letters of Credit 
Liability under Acceptances 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sol 

Discount Collected but Not Earned 
Demand . $614,316,997.19 
Time « 


Deposits 


Resources 


Deposits 


Invested Capital . . 


. * e 


- e « $ 180,230,562.54 
98,400,305.94 


670,644,936.19 
95,846,668.78 
4,200,000.00 
32,579,025.23 
22,837,946.08 


866,112.86 


5,466,757.00 
15,000,000.00 


221,885.21 


$1,126,294,199.83 


LIABILITIES 


e * e . * ° 


\ 


232,335,585.72 


$ 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
5,192,801.67 
10,000,000.00 
6,43 4,830.28 
2,000,000.00 
41,650,000.00 
15,025,000.00 
33,471,276.84 
22,859,988.49 


866,112.86 


2,141,606.78 


846,652,582.91 


$1,126,294,199.83 


. + e 


. $1,126,294,199 
846,652,582 
165,192,801 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY . CAPITAL $20,000,000 
‘The capital senck of thie Company ls owned by the steckhaides of the 
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Banking 


Richmond Reserve Bank Reports Increase 
In Loans to Meet Spring Needs of Farmers 


Investment Capital 
In Austria Depleted 
As Post-war Effect 


Difficulties in Domestic Fi- 
nancing Are Reviewed by 
Department of 
Commerce. 


The extent to which the investment 
capital of Austria was destroyed by the 
war and subsequent currency deprecia- 
tion, and the slow progress which has 
been made in the reaccumulation of long- 
term capital that has been made since 
the stabilization of Austrian currency, is 
shown in a summary of domestic bond 
issues floated in Austria since 1923 and 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by the American Vice Consul at 
Vienna, C. Warwick. 

Domestic Funds Unavailable. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The practice of financing industrial 
undertakings through account current 
credits granted by the bank which con- 
trols the borrowing company er which 
exercises a dominant influence in its 
management reduced the volume of do- 
mestic loans which would otherwise have 
been obtained through the issuance of 
the bonds. Such debts often represent 
long-term borrowings for fixed inves.- 
ments, ae 

Many of the municipalities and other 
public corporations also have obtained 
funds in this way. The Central Savings 
Bank of the Municipality of Vienna has 
been particularly active in granting ac- 
count current loans to the smaller cities, 
with the privilege of paying interest only 
on the sums actually withdrawn. : 

Much capital which elsewhere might 
have been invested directly in long-term 
obligations thus has been deposited in 
the banks and has reached the ultimate 
borrower only indirectly. 


Two Domestic Loans. 


During the last six years only $32,690,- 
000 of domestic bonds were issued. This 
total does not include the numerous is- 
sues of pre-war claim clearing bonds; 
since these securities are not sold in the 
ordinary manner but are, as their name 
indicates, governmental obligations is- 
sued in settlement of the claims of 
Austrian citizens for property sequested 
by former enemy countries, 

Only two domestic loans were issued 
during 1928, in the amount of $2,110,800 
—one by the Province of Salsburg and 
the other by ghe largest Austrian manu- 
facturer of rubber products, the “Sem- 
perit” company. Even of this small 
amount, only a minor fraction actually 
was placed in Austria. , 

During 1928, the provincial govern- 
ment of Tyrol negotiated with an Eng- 
lish financial group for a loan of $1,000,- 
000, without any definite result. Early 
in January, 1929, the four large Vienna 
banks announced their willingness to 
take over a loan of 7,000,000 schillings 
(about $1,000,000). They will receive 
bonds bearing 7 per cent, which will be 
offered to the public at 93. 

Four Issued in 1927. 

In 1927 four domestic loans, with a 
total par value of $12,945,900, were is- 
sued. Two of these loans, however, in 
the amount of $11,257,300, were issued in 
order to refund the amounts advanced 
by the Austrian government to cover the 
losses of the Central Bank of Savings 
Institutions and make possible the liqui- 
dation of the bank. 

These loans were taken partly by banks 
and other credit institutions and partly 
by the Government; they are not quoted 
on the stock exchange. Thus, only two 
of the loans issued in 1927 were open for 
public subscription—that of the province 
of Salsburg, and one issued by the Dan- 
ube Steamship Navigation Company. 

The combined nominal value of these 
two issues was $1,688,600. The percent- 
age of this amount actually subscribed 
in Austria cannot be ascertained, but it 
is known that a large part of the loan 
of the steamship company was sold 
abroad. 

The total of domestic loans issued dur- 
ing 1926 was $1,278,400. During the 
period 1923 to 1928, inclusive, the annual 
total was smallest in 1925, when two 
loans, with a combined nominal value of 
only $844,200, were floated. In 1924 one 
loan for $1,407,200 was issued. 

The largest annual total was shown 
for 1923, amounting to $14,103,500. By 
far the largest part of this total was 
the Austrian portion of the “League of 
Nations loan,” which amounted to $13,- 
000,000. The balance of $1,103,500 was 
made up by eight different loans of little 
individual importance, with a nominal 
value of $35,000 to $393,000. 

_ Rural Bonds Successful. 

During the last years of the war, 
business in mortgage bonds dwindled 
and it came to a standstill during the 
period of currency inflation. 

After the stabilization of the currency, 
the issuance of mortgage bonds again 
was undertaken by the provincial mort- 
gage banks, but up to 1925 this financing 
was of little importance. Early in 1925, 
the so-called “gold mortgage bonds” were 
issued by the provincial mortgage banks 
of Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg 
Carinthia, and Tyrol. A 

The principal and interest of these 
bonds are payable in schillings on the 
basis of the gold price in London—the 
nominal value and the amount of in- 
terest being stated in schillings, with the 
corresponding weight in gold in the ratio 
of 21172086 grams to 100 schillings. 

The gold mortgage bonds issued in 
1925 were 8’s; in 1926 similar bonds pay- 
ing 6 per cent interest were issued 
but did not find a satisfactory market. 
In 1928, consequently, the mortgage 
banks introduced a new type bearing 7 
per cent interest; it is reported to have 
been so popular that three of the banks 
were entirely sold out for some time, 

American Loans Floated. 

In addition to the gold bonds men- 
tioned, the mortgage bank of the Prov- 
ince of Vorarlberg has issued 1’s pay- 
fable in Swiss francs; and two commer- 
cial banks have issued 8 and 7 per cent 
mortgage bonds, One entire issue of 
these bonds in the amount of $2,400,000 
was taken over by two American banks. 

These real estate bonds have practi- 
cally all been secured by agricultural 
mortgages, since the existing rent re- 
striction laws to a great extent have de- 
stroyed the market for mortgages on 
urban real estate. 

At the end of 1914, mortgage bonds in 
the hands of the public in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy amounted to 3,100,- 
000,000 crowns ‘(approximately $628,- 
803,000), of which '$109,127,800 repre- 
sented mortgage bonds issued by pro- 


Debits to Individual Accounts 
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Public Utilities 


Farm Loans 


Seasonably Lower as Volurne 


Of Rediscounts Reaches $40,706,000. 


Credit demands at member banks of 
the Fifth Federal Reserve District in- 
creased moderately in February, but 
namely covered requirements of agricul- 
tural areas to meet early farm needs, 
according to the financial survey of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond just 
made public, 

Debits to individual accounts in the 
district were seasonally lower. Atten- 
tion is called to a decrease in business 
failures as compared with February, 1928. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment relating to financial and credit 
conditions in the district: 


A seasonal increase in the demand for 
credit incident to early agricultural 
operations, including fertilizer purchases 
and discounting of bills for spring mer- 
chandise, raised the volume of redis- 
counts for member banks held by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond from 
$36,999,000 on February 15, 1929, to 
$40,706,000 on March 15, 1929. 


Small Gain Recorded 
In Earning Assets 


Due to a reduction of approximately 
$3,500,000 in bills purchased and Gov- 
ernment security holdings, total earn- 
ing assets did not rise in proportion to 
the increase in rediscounts, but rose only 
from $55,510,000 at the middle of Febru- 
ary to $56,047,000 at the middle of 
March. At the same time the member 
banks reduced their reserve deposits at 
the reserve bank from $68,082,000 to 
$66,911,000. 

Book credit rather than cash being 
needed at this season, the circulation of 
Federal reserve notes continued the 


seasonal decline begun immediately after 


Christmas, and dropped from $76,704,000 | Customs receipts ...... 
on | Internal-revenue receipts: 


on February 15 to 


$73,761,000 
March 15. 


The several changes mentioned, with} 
others of less importance, lowered the! 


cash reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond from $98,264,000 on 
February 15 to $93,970,000 on March 15, 
and reduced the ratio of cash reserves to 


note and deposit liabilities combined | Balance previous day .. 426,493,379.78 | 


from 66.63 per cent to 66,41 per cent 
during the same period. 

In comparison with the figures re- 
ported on March 15, 1928, those for 
March 15, 1929, show material increases 
in rediscounts for member banks, total 
earning assets, and Federal Reserve note 
circulation, but lower figures are shown 
this year for member bank reserve de- 
posits, cash reserves, and reserve ratio. 
Rediscounts for member banks rose from 
$26,931,000 on March 15, 1928, to $40,- 
706,000 on March 15, 1929. 

Total earning assets of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond rose from 
$47,837,000 last year to $56,047,000 this 
year. Federal Reserve notes in actual 
circulation, which aggregated $62,407,- 
000 at the middle of March last year, 
totaled $73,761,000 on March 15 of this 
year. 

On the other hand, member bank re- 
serve deposits totaled $71,464,000 on 
March 15 last year and $66,911,000 on 
the corresponding date this year, while 
the cash reserves of the Richmond bank 
declined between the same dates from 
$96,513,000 to $93,970,000. The changes 
in cash reserves, note circulation, and de- 
posits, lowered the ratio of reserves to 
note and deposit liabilities combined 
from 71.41 per cent on March 15, 1928, 


to 66.41 per cent on March 15, 1929. 


Total loans and discounts 
Total investments in bonds and 


Cash in vaults ........ 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits . ee eater abe aS 
Borrowed from Federal Reserve Bank 


securities 
Reserve balance with Federal Reserve Bank 


March 13, ’29. 
$526,445,000 
154,410,000 
41,713,000 
11,293,000 
368,035,000 
244,786,000 
20,094,000 


Feb. 13, ’29. 
$517,854,000 
158,408,000 
41,241,000 
11,412,000 
369,679,000 
239,668,000 
16,820,000 


March 14, ’28. 
$515,327,000 
171,710,000 
42,111,000 
11,891,000 
373,280,000 
246,274,000 


In the accomapnying table the chiefy 


items of condition reported by 62 regu- 
larly reporting member banks are shown, 
three dates being given to allow for! 
comparison of the latest available fig- 
ures, those of March 13, 1929, with those 
of the previous month, February 13, 1929, 
and those of the preceding year, March 
14, 1928. 

This month the figures are from only} 
62 banks, but are comparable with fig- 
ures reported by 63 banks last month 
and 66 banks a year ago, the reduction 
in numberpeing due to consolidations of 
reporting institutions. It should be un- 
derstood that the figures shown refer to 
the repbrt dates only, and are not neces- 
sarily the highest or the lowest figures 
that occurred between the dates under 
review. 

A comparison of the figures reported 
for March 13 with those reported on 
February 13, both dates this year, shows 
a seasonal increase in loans amounting 
to $8,591,000. This increase is due chiefly 
to early agricultural needs and credit 
demand for discounting of bills for spring 
merchandise. The reporting banks re- 
duced their investments in bonds and se- 
curities by $3,998,000 during the month, 
and increased their borrowing at the Re- 
serve bank by $3,274,000. 

The aggregate reserve account of the 
62 reporting banks rose $472,000 during 
the month, probably a daily fluctuation 
only. Cash in vaults changed little, de- 
clining $119,000. Demand deposits de- 
creased $1,644,000 during the month but 
time deposits rose $5,118,000, resulting 
in a net deposit gain of $3,474,000. 

The volume of credit extended by the 





vincial mortgage banks located within 
the territory of the present Republic. 
On November 380, 1928, the circulation 
of mortgage bonds issued by these in- 


stitutions amounted to only $17,418,500,| ——, 


or less than 16 per cent of the 1914 
figure. 

The great discrepancy between pre-war 
and present mortgage bond circulation, 
the relatively small amounts of other do-! 
mestic loans, and the almost complete 
lack of industrial bond issues, notwith- 
standing large and steady increases in 
savings deposits, indicate clearly that 
the Austrian bond market has not yet 
recovered from war and depreciation dis- 
turbances. 


reporting member banks in the form of 
loans and discounts on March 138, 1929, 
was $11,118,000 more than the volume of 
loans and discounts outstanding on March 
14, 1928, but total investments in bonds 
and securities owned by the reporting 
banks were $17,300,000 lower on the 1929 
date than a year earlier. Aggregate re- 
serve balances at the Reserve bank on 
March 13 this year were $398,000 below 
those of a year ago, and cash in vaults 
declined during the year $598,000. De- 
mand deposits decreased $5,245,000 and 
time deposits dropped $1,448,000 between 
March 14, 1928, and March 13, 1929, a 
total deposit decline of $6,733,000. The 
reporting banks increased their redis- 
counts at the Reserve bank by $2,504,000 
this year. 


17,590,000! 


| Interest on 


| Operations in special ac- 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


April 2 
Made Public April 4, 1929. 


Receipts. ~ 
1,361,980.60 
1,656,524.41 


1,654,011,39 
1,272,656.77 


5,945,182.17 
59,000.00 


Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
FOVCNGD: « ccwéeceees 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 


432,497,561.95 

Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 
public debt 


Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 


$6,459,610.61 
163,847.19 
462,067.77 
10,446.35 
317,060.04 
80,829.89 
66,329.92 


248,187.78 


counts 


1, Adjusted service certifi- 


cate fund 
Civil-service 


eeeseeee 


retirement 


TUNUS ieee eennke 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .....eeeee 
Balance today ........ 424,127,213.15 


Total ecccseevee 432,497,561.95 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


7,808,379.55 
561,969.25 


eeeee 


Final Valuation Is Placed 
On Trinity & Brazos Valley 


A final value of $9,064,056 for rate- 
making purposes has been placed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
property of the Trinity & Brazos Val- 
ley Railway owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes as of June 30, 1916, 
In its report in Valuation Docket No, 
86, made public April 4, the Commis- 
sion found that the carrier’s book in- 
vestment in road and equipment, includ- 
ing land, as of valuation date, was $11,- 
785,891, which would be reduced to $11,- 
467,726 in accordance with revisions de- 
tailed in the Commission’s accounting 
examination. Cost of reproduction new 
of the company’s common-carrier prop- 
erty, excluding land, is estimated at 


| $10,511,093, on date of valuation, and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation at | 


$8,034,386. 
The Trinity & Brazos Valley, on date 


lof valuation, owned and operated a line 


| extending from Waxahatchie to Hous- 


ton, Tex., 211 miles, and from Teague, 
n the Waxahatchie-Houston line, to 
Cleburne, Tex., 91 miles, 


> 


Total debits to individual accounts during the four weeks ended: 


Asheville, N. C. «. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Cumberland, Md. we... 
Danville, Va. ..... 
Durham, N.C. ... 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. .. 
Hagerstown, Md. ..cccccocemsverete ot 
Huntington, W. Va. ccccconasccreuce ces; 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Newport News, 
Norfolk, Va. eeererstereses 
Portsmouth, Va. .. oo 
Raleigh, N. C. .ceeccemeonesenserececce 
Richmond, Vas cere ccccccscrvlertere som 
Roanoke, Va. ..-. 
Spartanburg, S. C. ceccecegeeperereces 
Washington, D. Ce. .cccccsersnseeeeewes 
Wilmington, N. C. .... 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 


Sececegurermreeeece 


Le ww ee emerreretet ee ee 


Va, 


ereee¥oeoe eee 


——$—$————_—— 


eceseceenzemeees $1,253,220,000 


*Includes Portsmouth, 


Mar. 13,29. 
$30,861,000 
394,638,000 


125,864,000 


244,329,000 


Feb. 13, '29. 
$25,078,000 
372,268,000 
25,768,000 
37,931,000 
55,202,000 
22,810,000 
8,740,000 
9,597,000 
31,686,000 
23,838,000 
23,224,000 
9,645,000 
20,610,000 
18,738,000 
9,956,000 
59,353,000 
4,927,000 
25,541,000 
138,233,000 
27,419,000 
13,097,000 
253,381,000 
16,174,000 
41,934,000 


$1,275,150,000 


Mar. 14, '28. 
$25,424,000 
375,083,000 

24,588,000 
35,466,000 
51,114,000 
20,364,000 
8,010,000 
9,254,000 
27,518,000 
22,886,000 
23,710,000 
9,185,000 
20,284,000 
17,196,000 
7,789,000 
* 62,339,000 


23,928,000 
36,967,000 
55,440,000 
21,731,000 
8,919,000 
8,279,000 
27,612,000 
24,918,000 
22,872,000 
9,307,000 
19,846,000 
17,239,000 
9,482,000 
57,549,000 
4,548,000 AF ae 
16,307,000 17,644,000 
119,526,000 
27,829,000 
12,325,000 11,356,000 
218,260,000 
16,840,000 
32,874,000 


16,968,000 
35,467,000 


$1,183,541,000 


a 


The total debits in the 24 reporting 
cities during the four weeks ended March 
18, 1929, amounted to $1,253,220,000, 
compared with $1,275,150,000 reported 
for the preceding Four weeks ended Feb- 
ruary 13, a decrease of $21,930,000,000 
or 1.7 per cent. The later period con- 
tained one less business day than the 
earlier period, due to Washington’s 
Birthday, holiday in all banks. 


Seven cities reported higher figures 


for the four weeks ended March 18, but 
17 cities reported lower debits, seven of 
the 17 decreases being small and chiefly 


due to the shorter period actually in- 
cluded. 

Debits aggregating $1,253,220,000 re- 
ported for the four weeks ended March 13 
this year show an increase of $69,679,- 


[Continzed on Page 8, Column 4.] 


The National City Bank of New York 


including 


Domestic and Foreign Branches 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 27, 1929 


SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$212,618,318.44 


Bank 


Bank Buildings........... . 
Items in Transit with Branches, ..,....... 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances... 2... Li ssesseeeeee 
Other Assets. ...... 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


—_— 


Surplus 


Thirty-one 
Branches 

in Greater 
New York 


_— 


Bighty-nine 

Branches in 

twenty-three 
Foreign Countries. 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer... . 
Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other.Banks . 
United States Government Bonds andjCertificates .$160,950,791.24 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . ........+++ 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... canes 
Other Bonds and Securities. ....., 
Subsidiaries: 

International Banking Corporation....... 


Capital. 
Undivided Profits, .....++2.2csccescoess 
ME Des. take panne cals ihren 
Liability. om Acceptances;and Foreign Bills. . 
Cheeta tee noc ccdeusnsnewee 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank . 
Reserves for: 

Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expenses... ....$ 13,615,563.42 

Contingencies.......+ 
Other Liabilities.......+:-2.000. 


ASSETS 


eereetee ww eene 
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LIABILITIES 


eee eeeee 
Seeeesrrreteteeeaene 
oe 
oe eee eee 
te eese 
se ereereeeeeeeasese 
Peeeeee 


TOME, ae canssascns 


ee eeeee 


49,536,338.39 


woeeererees 


Seeeerereee me wasesesssserreeeee 


5,878,884.57 


$127,110,367.77 
277,688,093.73 


$ 404,798,461.50 
1.1,007,020,764.04 


4,154,195.14 
6,000,000.00 
220,641,324.77 


-.....$ 6,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
26,483,992.84 
13,316,595.11 
131,055,429.08 
5,983,280.58 
Tar O72 


. .$100,000,000.00 
100,000,000.00 
12,618,318.44 


$ °212,618,318.44 
1,311,641,010.43 
238,379,736.06 
99,345.00 
35,000,000.00 


19,494,447.99 
66,990.00 


Above includes The National City Bark of New York (France) S. A, 
Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25,1929 


26,831,000 | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Norwood W. 
Brockett, secretary of the Washing- 
ton State Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information, and also engaged 
| im public relations work forthe 
| Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
| pany, before the Federal Trade 
| Commission in its investigation of 
| public utilities was begun in the is- 
sue of April 1, resumed April 2, 
8 and 4, and concludes as follows: 
| Q. Has your company, or any of its 
employes or large stockholders or your 
Association made any contribution to 
any Senatorial or Presidential campaign 
since 1923? A. No, sir. 
| Q. I understood you to say, Mr. 
Brockett—and tell me if I am wrong— 
that the purpose of distributing the 100,- 
000 copies of the monograph last sum- 
mer was to allow the people in your 
territory to form their judgment as to 





Indian Imports of Silver 
Gain in Week to March 22 


India imported 381,000 ounces of sil- 
ver in the week ending March 22, and 
368,000 ounces in the week previous, ac- 
cording to a cable from its Bombay of- 
fice just received by the Department of 
| Commerce. Following is the statement in 
full text: 

The imports during the week ending 
March 22 originated from the following 
points: London, 337,000 ounces; and, 
New York, 44,000 ounces. Currency in 
reserve on March 22 totaled 947,300,000 
rupees in silver coins as compared with 
940,200,000 rupees on March 15. Bullion 
in reserve was 46,900,000 rupees, show- 
ing an increase of 100,000 rupees since 
March 15. 

Silver stocks were estimated at 4,000 
bars on March 30, disclosing a decrease 
of 500 bars since March 23. The weekly 
offtake was 900 bars, a decrease of 200 
bars for the week ending March 30. The 
market was steady and firmer on Shang- 
hai advices. 





PER CENT 
INCREASE 


EQUALS 100% 


1913 


1913 1915 
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Northwest Public Utilities Said to Have 
Ob jected to Competition From M unicipality | 


| 
\Secretary of Bureau Explatns Attitude of Power Com- 
panies Toward Seattle Project. 


whether any wrong had been done by | 
the companies’ action in the distribu- 
tion of those monographs in the schools? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I thought that is what you said, 

t counsel here was not clear about it. | 

take it also from something that has 
appeared that there has been some com- 
petition between your company and the 
Seattle plant. I get the idea that you 
feel that they have tried to make some 
inroads on territory that belonged to, 
you and that they feel that you have 
tried to keep them out of territory where 
they have the right to be. Is that an 
accurate description in a general wav? 

A. Well, Mr. Realy, we ao not claim | 
~ have any exclusive territory where 
they do not belong. We do object to 
competing against an unregulated and 
untaxed competitor. 

Q. Well, is there any legal reason why 
an unregulated and untaxed competitor 
could not compete with you? A. Just the 
legal reason that the law of the State of 
Washington does not permit municipali- 
ties to engage in private business, ex-| 
cept only so far as they are expressly 
authorized to by the law. 

Q. Then, the city of Seattle has been 
authorized to engage in this business 
within its own territory? A. Under the! 
pretense of being a governmental func- | 
tion to serve its own citizens. 

Q. Tnder the Bone Bill how would 
it have affected you if they had been! 
able to go outside the city limits with! 
their power? | 

A. They had the right to condemn 
our properties, take them away from us; 
they had the right to come out there 
and construct parallel lines with us and 
under no regulation. | 

Q. In the material that we produced 
here from Strang & Prosser in the form 


oa 

The weekly statement of | 
Federal Reserve Banks will || 
be found today on page 4. 





1917 1919 1921 


Unbroken Growth... 
A Steady Upward Trend 


is the record of the utility industry 


| Czechoslovakia (kro 


Greece (drachma) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 4.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 
;cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


14.0522 
18.8836 
7207 
2.9605 
26.6410 
485.2148 
2.5153 
3.9064 
23.7059 
1.2916 
17.4231 
6.2321 
40,0788 
26.6579 
11.1883 
4.4640 
5968 
15,0708 
26.6978 
19.2381 
1.7559 
48.7803 
61.6071 
44.5250 
44.4166 
36.8365 
44.5628 
55.9583 
99.3116 
99.9957 
48.3033 
95.5422 
‘= 11.7800 
veo 12.0765 
- 100.5610 
96.3900 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 


seeeowmreeee 
Rees ce wee 
eomeenee® 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) E 
Netherlands (guilder) «execs 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ....coscsseedeesce 
Portugal (e@Scudo) ..sccesesseseesi 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) sccceeereeeoes 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...sxecwsenves 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..-cscreseees 
China (Shang. tael) . 
China, (Mex. dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 5 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) , 
Bar Silver 


steer eo reee ee 


seem eeeronee sore 


sere eereeewesees) 


Meeeee 


Meeveewene 


lS 
of cartoons there was nothing in that 
letter of Strang & Prosser to indicate 
that the cartoons were being furnished 
by power companies, was there? 

A. No, sir; but this was the livest 
issue of that whole campaign; every~- 
body in the State of Washington that 
saw those cartoons knew that we had 
furnished them, and the editors knew it. 

Q. How did the editors know that the 


Column 1.] 


[Continued on Page 10, 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 


Gross earnings of leading Utility, Railroad and Industrial enterprises. 


During 1921, when the most serious business depression in fifty 
years occurred, when the volume of manufacture declined 32%, 


the electric light and power industry not only showed no loss but 
actually made a gain. 


? 


7 


Why 


The utility industry serves and receives revenue from 
almost every industry, every business and every home 
in practically every community of 1,000 population or 


over. 


Even in any one city—unless it is a one-industry com- 
munity—the active industries at any given time offset 
the less active ones. 


The use of electricity in the average home is still for the 
most part on a minimum-necessity basis and can scarcely 
be reduced in less prosperous times. 


Since 1913 the sale of manufactured gas has increased 
160% and the number of customers nearly 80%. 


The public utility industry is in its period of rapid 
growth. Additional uses and needs for its services are 
constantly arising. 


The General Gas & Electric Corporation is engaged primarily 
in the business of acquiring and holding for long-term investment, 
securities deriving their income from public utility and allied 


enterprises. 


The unbending stability coupled with the steady upward trend 
of the industry offers an unparalleled investment opportunity. 


61 Broadway 


New York City 
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Naturalization 


Repeated Violations of Citizenship Oath 


Held to Show Fraud in Naturalization 


Ground for Annulling 
Certificate Is Found 


Review of Case by Appellate 
Court Is Declared Not 
To Be Barred. 


WLADYSLAW TURLEJS, OTHERWISE KNOWN 
AS WALTER TURLEY, APPELLANT, V. 
Unitep STATES. No. 7918, CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The Cireuit Court of Appeals held 
herein that the appellant’s certificate of 
Maturalization should be cancelled upon 
the ground that it was obtained by fraud. 

The appellant had been convicted on 
a charge. of illegal and unlawful posses- 
sion of. intoxicating liquor 11 months 
prior to the granting of the certificate 
and had fully explained to the admitting 
court the facts of his conviction. At 
that time the appellant also asserted his 
attachment and devotion to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
On three oceasions,; 17 months, 22 months 
and 30 months, after his naturalization, 
he was again convicted of similar 
charges. ty 

The Court held that the admission to 
citizenship. by the admitting court, not- 
‘withstanding a knowledge of the prior 
conviction, is not such an adjudication 
as to bar a review of the qualifications 
for citizenship of the appellant. Evi- 
dence of the appellant’s conviction both 
prior to.and after his naturalization was 
competent, the Court held, in an action 
to cancel his certificates. : 

The appellant was not qualified for 
citizenship but deceived the Court into 
believing that he was, the Court held, 
and such deception operated as a fraud 
upon the Court and warrants the can- 
cellation of his certificate of naturaliza- 
tion on the ground of fraud. yt 

Judge Booth, in a dissenting opinion 
stated that the présumption that the 
state of mind when the appellant was 
naturalized was the same as when he 
committed the acts in question is too 
weak to serve as a basis upon which to 
predicate fraud. ithe 

Upon appeal from the District Court 
for the District of Wyoming. 

C. R. Ellery (D. A. Preston on the 
brief) for the appellant; T. Paul Wilcox 
(Albert D. Walton on tne brief) for the 

eliee. eae 

P afore Booth and Cotteral, Circuit 

Judges, and Reeves, District Judge. _ 
The full text of the majority opinion 

delivered by Judge Reeves, together with 

the dissenting opinion of Judge Booth, 
ws: 

oe a decree cancelling his certificate 

of naturalization, the defendant has ap- 
led. 

re action is under Section 405 Title 

8 United States Code Annotated, relat- 

jing to the subject of aliens and citizen- 

ship, and which prescribes the procedure 
for the cancellation of naturalization cer- 
tificates. 


Cancellation Sought 
On Ground of Fraud 


It is provided by this section that pro- 
ceedings may be instituted “for the pur- 
pose of setting aside and cancelling the 
certificate of citizenship on the ground 
of fraud or on the ground that such cer- 
tificate of citizenship was illegally pro- 
cured.” 

The bill in the instant case seeks a 
cancellation on the sole ground of fraud. 
Pertinent allegations are as follows: | 

“That said certificate of naturalization 
‘was obtained by said defendant fraudu- 
lently” and then follows a detail of cir- 
cumstances. For instance, it was 
charged that the appellant: fraudulently 
took oath and fraudulently induced his 
witnesses to take oath “that said defend- 
ant then and there was, and during the 
period of five years preceding said ap- 
plication had been, a person of good 
moral character, and during said period 
of five years had behaved as a man of 
good moral character, and that said de- 
fendant then and there was attached to 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same, 
and that said defendant would support 
the Constitution of the United States 
and bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.” 

The truth of the above was challenged 
in the bill and it was further charged 
“the said defendant did then and there 
intend to violate the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of the United States passed there- 
under, and that said defendant prior to 
the time he and his said witnesses took 
said oaths, as aforesaid, to-wit, on the 
25th day of April, A. D., in the Dis- 
trict Court of the Third Judical District 
of the State of Wyoming, sitting within 
and for the County of Lincoln, in said 
state, pleaded guilty to a charge then 
and there pending against him of the 
illegal and unlawful possession of intoxi- 
cating liquor, which said charge then and 
there also constituted a violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the laws of the United States passed 
thereunder.” 

It was further alleged that at subse- 
quent dates, toewit, December 8, 1922, 
the appellant was charged and convicted 
of violating the National Prohibition Act 
and that on September 12, 1923, he was 
charged in a state court of Wyoming 
with having assaulted revenue officers of 
the United States and that on November 
12, 1923, he was convicted in a state 
court of Wyoming for the unlawful pos- 
sesion and illegal sale of intoxicating 
liquor. 

The appellant by his answer denied 
that he had obtained his admission as a 
citizen by fraud. He admitted that he 
had violated the law pending his appli- 
ciation for itizenship but asserted that 
all facts in relation thereto had been 
communicated to the court at the hear- 
ing and that same had been adjudicated 
and should not be retried. The cause 
was submitted to the court upon a stipu- 
lation as to the facts, with some addi- 
tional oral testimony. 

The appellant appeared before a 
Wyoming State Court on March 26, 1921, 
on his petition for naturalization. Upon 
the hearing the Naturalization Examiner 
for the district challenged the qualifica- 

upon the ground 

* was not 
then a person of good moral charaéter 
and had not since July 19, 1924, five 
mere immediately preceding the filing of 
is petition behaved at all times as a man 
of good moral character attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the 


> 


United States and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same 
as required by law. 

The appellant at that time made a 
full and complete statement of the fact 
of his violation of the laws of Wyoming, 
his plea of guilty and the np of 
a fine of $200. His plea of guilty was en- 
tered on April 26, 1920. 

The infraction of the state law ad- 
mittedly occurred on February 6, 1920. 
It was admitted that appellant was con- 
victed in the United States District Court 
of Wyoming on December 8, 1922, for 
having possessed and sold intoxicating 
liquor in violation of the National Prohi- 
bition Act on August 3, 1922. It was 
also admitted that on September 12, 1923, 
the appellant entered a plea of guilty 
in a Wyoming state court to a charge 
of aggravated assault upon certain reve- 
nue officers of the National Government. 


Full Statement Given 
Court of Violations 
It was also admitted that on November 


14, 1923, appellant entered a plea of 
guilty in a Wyoming state court for 


having made an unlawful sale of intoxi-!dence of behavior of the appellant, both} ¢ourt was so advised. 


cating liquor on August 25, 1923. Objec- 
tions were made by appellant’s counsel 
to the introduction of the evidence .of 
the several violations of law on the 
grounds of immateriality. It was argued 
that the offense of February 6, 1920, was 
immaterial because committed after the 
filing of his petition for naturalization 
and that the other offenses were commit- 
ted after the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion had been granted. 

The trial judge cancelled appellant’s 
certificate upon the ground that the as- 
sertion he was attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution was not sup- 
ported by his conduct. 

1. The contention made by appellant, 
that the affidavit upon which the action 
is predicated is insufficient, is without 
merit. The statute provides that— 

“It shall be the duty of the United 
States District Attorney for the respec- 
tive districts, upon affidavit showing good 
cause therefor, to institute proceedings,” 
etc. 

Unquestionably the affidavit in this case 
showed “good cause” for the reason that 
it embodied all the facts alleged in the 
bill and set forth in the agreed state- 
ment of facts. Moreover, apt reference 
thereto is made in the allegations of the 
bill and same was attached to the peti- 
tion as an exhibit. 

2. We must also hold that the bill 
was sufficient. It is charged, in sub- 
stance, that the appellant asserted his 
attachment and devotion to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, whereas at 
the time he did so he intended to violate 
the provisions of the Constitution. This 
is the basis of the charge for fraud. 

Appellant’s attachment to the Constitu- 
tion was a condition precedent to his ad- 
mission as a citizen and if he was not 
so attached and not ‘“‘well disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the 
same,” then his statement that he was 
so attached operated as a fraud upon 
the court and a bill so alleging would 
state a cause of action. 


Law Applicable to Case 
Is Surveyed by Court 


3. In determining whether the bill was 
supported by the evidence, a preliminary 
survey of the law applicable to his char- 
acter of cases should be made. Although 
the proceedings for admission to citizen- 
ship are judicial, Tutun v. United States, 
270 U. S. 568, yet “they are not for the 
usual purpose of vindicating an existing 
right but for the purpose of getting 
granted to an alie. rights that do not 
yet exist.” Maney v. United States, No. 
27, decided by the United States Supreme 
Court October 22, 1928. (III U.S. Daily, 
2086.) < 

It follows that this being a gift from 
the Government, every condition attached 
to the grant “must be complied with 
strictly, as in other instances of Govern- 
ment gifts.” Maney v. United States, 
supra. 

Among important conditions precedent 
to the admission of a citizen are “that 
during that time (five years preceding 
the hearing) he has behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the same.” 
Section 382 Title 8 United States Code 
Annotated. 

It is not within the power of the agen- 
cies of the Government to make the 
grant or gift of citizenship if the appli- 
cant fails to meet these requirements. 
One refers to the matter of conduct or 
behavior on the part of the applicant 
and the other to his mental attitude. It 
was undisputed that the appellant had 
been punished for violating the law 
subsequent to his declaration and prior 
to his hearing on his petition for citizen- 
ship to-wit, April 26, 1920, eleven months 
before he was admitted to citizenship. 

It was further admitted that after 
granting the certificate of citizenship he 
violated the law on three separate occa- 
sions, although these violations occurred 
more than a year after the issuance of 
the certificate. These several criminal 
acts were either trespasses upon our 
national constitution and statutes, or as 
in one case, an aggravated assault upon 
Government revenue officers. Moreover 
three of such criminal acts directly vio- 
lated the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is argued that this evidence should 
not be considered because all such viola- 
tions occurred after the application for 
citizenship was filed. The statute is very 
clear that the behavior of the appellant 
must be “as a man of good moral char- 
acter” during the five years preceding 
the hearing on his petition, and that he 
must be “attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Illegal Possession 


Of Liquor Is Charged 


Convictions Before and After 
Issuance of Papers Are 
Considered. 


In re Bonner, 279, Fed. 789, the United 
States District Court of the District of 
Montana, held that the behavior of the 
petitioner continued to be a matter of 
inquiry clear up to the time of the hear- 
ing on his petition. 

In Glaser v. United States, 289 Fed. 
255, the District Court of Appeals of the 
Seventh Circuit held that— 

“Subsequent acts and declarations of 
appellant were properly admitted as tend- 
ing to disclose his state of mind when he 
signed his petition for naturalization.” 


Evidence of Behavior 
Competent in Cause 
It would appear, therefore, that evi- 


before his certificate was granted and 
thereafter, would be competent as bear- 
ing on the question of his morals and 
|his attachment to the Constitution. 
| Neither can the contention be sustained 
jthat his admission to citizenship, with 
the facts of his previous infraction of the 
law before the court, is such an adjudi- 
cation as to bar review. The decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
Johannessen v. United States, 225 U. S. 
227 and United States v. Ginsberg, 243 
U. S. 472 are complete answers. In the 
former case, the Court said: 

“Sound reason, as we think, constrains 


us to deny to a certificate of naturaliza- | 


tion, procured ex parte in the ordinary 
way, any conclusive effect as against the 
public. Such a certificate, including the 
‘judgment’ upon which it is based, is in 
its essence an instrument granting politi- 
cal privileges, and open like other public 
grants to be revoked if and when it shall 
|be found to have been unlawfully or 
fraudulently procured.” 

Moreover, the court pertinently said: 

“An alien has no moral nor constitu- 
tional right to retain the privileges of 
| citizenship if, by false evidence or the 
|like, an imposition has been practiced 


upon the court, without which the certifi- | 


cate of citizenship could not and would 
not have issued. As was well said by 
Chief Justice Parker in Foster v. Essex 
Bank, 16 Massachusetts, 245, 273, ‘there 
is no such thing as a vested right to do 
wrong.’ ” 

In the Ginsberg case, supra, the fol- 
lowing language was employed: 

“An alien who seeks political rights as 
a member of this Nation can rightfully 
obtain them only upon terms and condi- 
tions specified by Congress. Courts are 
| without authority to sanction changes or 
| modifications; their duty is rigidly to en- 
|force the legislative will in respect of a 
matter so vital to the public welfare. 

“No alien has the slightest right to 
naturalization unless all statutory re- 
quirements are complied with; and every 
certificate of citizenship must be treated 
as granted upon condition that the Gov- 
ernment mav challenge it as provided in 
Section 15 and demand its concellation 
unless issued in accordance with such 
requirements. If procured when pre- 
scribed qualifications have no existence 
in fact it is illegally procured; a mani- 
fest mistake by the judges cannot supply 
these nor render their existence nones- 


Few Cases Found 
Involving Liquor Laws 

Few cases can be found where appli- 
cants for citizenship have been admitted, 
if guilty of violating liquor laws within 
the five years preceding the hearing, 
and such cases have been severely crit- 
icized by the courts. This was true even 


ne en 


Richmond Reserve Bank 
Reports Increase in Loans 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
000, or 5.9 per cent, over the total of 
$1,183,541,000 reported for the corre- 
sponding four weeks ended March 14, 
1928. Comparative figures are available 
for both years from 23 cities, of which 


| 
17 reported higher and six reported 
lower figures for the 1929 period. 

At the end of February, 1929, 12 mu- 
tual savings banks in Baltimore had 
aggregate deposits amounting to $187,- 
1 $23,332, compared with $187,929,960 on 
January 31, 1929, and $179,358,523 on 
February 29, 1928. On the other hand, 
time deposits in 62 regularly reporting 
| member banks, located in 13 Fifth dis- 
trict cities, increased during the past 
month but at the middle of March were | 
lower than a year ago, total time de- 
posits in the reporting banks aggregat- 
ing $244,786,000 on March 13, 1929, com- 
pared with $239,668,000 on February 13, 
1929, and $246,274,000 on March 14, 1928. 





Texas at Houston, subscribed to the above ; 
views. 

Measured by the authorities the state 
court made a mistake in granting appel-! 
lant citizenship. Appellant did not pos- 
sess the requisite qualifications and the 
However, the 
court was induced to make such mistake 
by the frankness of the appellant in ad- 
mitting his offense and his avowal, under 
oath, that he was then attached to the 
principles of the Constitution. The facts, 
however, discredit his assertion. He was | 
not qualified for citizenship but deceived | 
the court into believing that he was. 
Such deception operated as a fraud upon 
the court and this deception and fraud 
were evidence by his subsequent, as well} 
‘as prior, conduct. 

The trial judge was right in cancelling 
his certificate of naturalization and his 
decree should be affirmed. It is so or- 
dered. 


| Judge Booth Dissents 
| From Majority Opinion 

Booth, Circuit Judge, dissenting: 

I dissent. The suit is one to cancel 
a naturalization certificate on account of; 
fraud. In suits of such character the 
evidence must be clear, unequivocal, and 
convincing. United States v. Budd, 144 
U. S. 154; United States v. Knight, 291 | 
F, 129, affirmed 299 F. 571. The evidence! 
in the case at bar does not, in my opinion, 
measure up to the required standard. 
Even conceding that acts of the appel-| 
|ant commited after the date of his nat-}; 
uralization were competent evidence to 
prove his state of mind on that date, yet 


| the probative value of such acts naturally 


diminishes as the length of time in- 
creases. The acts of appellant here in | 
question took place from one and one-; 
half to two and one-half years after he 
was naturalized. 


The presumption that the state of his; 
mind when he was naturalized was the | 
same as when he committed the acts in 
question, is, in my opinion, too weak to 
serve as a basis upon which to predicate 
fraud. The majority opinion seems to 
recongnize, although rather reluctantly, 
the weakness of this presumption. Ac- 
cordingly, an attempt is made to buttress 
the evidence as to the subsequent acts 
of appellant by evidence of the fact 
that thirteen months before he was nat- 
uralized he committed an offense against 
the prohibition laws of the state, which 
was also an offense against the national 
prohibition act. 


Let it be conceded that evidence of this 
prior act also was competent and rele- 
vant on the issue of the state of mind of 
appellant on the date of his naturaliza- 
tion. Yet here again it seems to me 
that the presumption that his state of 
mind at the time of this prior act con- 
tinued and was the same on the date of 
his naturalization, is too weak to serve 
as a basis upon which to predicate fraud. 

Furthermore, the foregoing does not 
portray the whole situation. The record 
shows, that at the time of appellant’s 
‘naturalization he admitted to the state 
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ALIENS: Naturalization: 


Jurisdiction of Courts: 


Review.—Admission 


to citizenship with the facts of a conviction on a charge of illegal and 


unlawful possession of intoxicating 


liquor before the admitting court is 


not such an adjudication as to bar a review of the qualifications for citi- 
zenship as to moral character and attachment to the Constitution in an 
action to cancel the appellant’s certificate of naturalization—Turlej v. United 
States.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Page 286, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


LIENS: Naturalization: 
Evidence.—Evidence of behavior 


Apr 


Cancellation of Certificate: 


il 5, 1929. 


Competency of 
of the appellant in being found guilty 


of illegal and unlawful possession of intoxicating liquor both before his 
certificate of naturalization was granted and thereafter is competent in an 


action to cancel the appellant’s ce 
United States. 
Index Page 286, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


LIENS: Naturalization: 


Cancellation of Certificate: 


rtificate of naturalization—tTurlej v. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly 


April 5, 1929. 


Fraud: Con- 


viction of Violation of Statute Before and After Issuance of Certificate.— 
Where the appellant, 11 months prior to his naturalization, had been found 
guilty, which fact, however, he made fully known to the admitting court, 
asserting, at the same time, his attachment and devotion to the principles 
of the Constitution; and on three occasions, 17 months, 22 months and 30 


months, after his naturalization he 


was found guilty of similar charges, 


held: Appellant was not qualified for citizenship but deceived the court into 
believing that he was, such deception operated as a fraud upon the court, 
and warrants cancellation of his certificate of naturalization upon the ground 


that it was procured by fraud.—Turlej v. United States. 


(Circuit Court of 


Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 286, Col. 1 (Volume 


IV). April 5, 1929. 


Cancellation of Certificate: 


Requisites——Where, in a bill to 
naturalization, it is charged that the 


Bill to Cancel: 
cancel the appellant’s certificate of 
appellant asserted his attachment and 


devotion to the principles of the Constitution, and at the time he did so he 
intended to violate the provisions of the Constitution, held: The bill states a 
good cause of action, since the appellant’s attachment to the Constitution 
was a condition precedent to his admission as a citizen—Turlej v. United 


States. 
Page 286, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ROHIBITION: 


Search and Seizure: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit) —Yearly Index 
April 5, i929. 


Validity of Search Warrant: Prob- 


able Cause.—Where a prohibition agent, who was thoroughly familiar 


with the odor of mash and moonshine 


whiskey, observed a truck loaded with 


corn sugar enter certain premises, and detected the unmistakable odor of 
mash in a state of fermentation and of moonshine whiskey emanating from 


the premises, held: 


Search warrant was valid, since the evidence was suffi- 


cient to establish probable cause for its issuance.—United States v. Kardos 


et al. 
Index Page 283, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ROHIBITION: Search and Seizure: 


(District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly 


April 5, 1929. 
Search of Garage Attached to Dwell- 


ing House.—Where a search warrant is issued for the search of a garage 
which was built with the rear wall of defendant’s dwelling house constituting 
the rear wall of the garage, with a window opening from the dwelling house 


into the garage, held: 


The mere connection of the dwelling house with the 


garage through a rear window of the dwelling house is not sufficient to estab- 
lish that the garage was a part of the dwelling house so as to make its 


search unlawful under Section 25 of the National Prohibition 


Act and 


under the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution—United States v. Kardos 


et al. 
Index Page 286, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


(District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly 


April 5, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


RADE MARKS: Cancellation: 


Motion to Reopen.—It is well settled 
that a case will not be reopened 


for the taking of further tes+?- 


mony unless it can be shown that the testimony was “newly discovered,” 
that is, was not in the possession of the party now seeking to prcduce it, 
and could not have been obtained by the usual and expected search.— 


Marshall Field & Company v. Trivers. 


Index Page 286, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


(Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 
April 5, 1929, 


Rehearing of Trade Mark Cancellation Case 
Denied on Inadmissibility of New Evidence 


Testimony Not Shown Not to 


Have Been in Possession of 


Petitioner at Original Hearing. 


MARSHALL Fietp & CoMPANY V. THEO- 
DORE. TRIVERS.. MOTION TO REOPEN 
CANCELLATION PROCEEDING No. 1630, 
COMMISSIONER OF: PATENTS. 


A motion filed by the petitioner re- 
questing that the concellation proceed- 
ing be reopened and tried de novo was 
denied upon a finding that no ground 
had been made out which: would justify 


before the adoption of the Eighteenth| court this prior offense; that he also dis- | reopening the proceeding. 


Amendment as a part of our National 
Constitution. 

In re Trum, 199 Fed. 361, Judge Val- 
kenburgh, then District Judge of the 
Western District of Missouri, denied an 
application for citizenship because the ap- 
|plicant had been convicted of violating 
;the Kansas Prohibitory Law more than 
four years before the hearing. The court 
said that the act of the applicant— 

“Was that of the lawbreaker—not of 
one well disposed to the good order and 
happiness flowing from attachment to 
the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

In re Bonner, supra, citizenship was 
denied because the applicant had violated 
the liquor law. It was there pointed 
out that the only case where such an 
offense was not considered sufficient 
to debar the applicant was In re 
Hopp (D. C.) 179 Fed. 561, and 
that that case has been criticized but 
never followed. The court said: 

“Furthermore, it is not the usual police 
regulation violated. It is an act of Con- 
gress to administer the new principle 
‘of the Federal Constitution, prohibition. 
All this is new and known of all men. 
Hence violation of it is consciously and 
deliberately in subversion of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and to whic 
it must be proven the applicant is at- 
tached, before admitting him to citizen- 
ship. * * It is not enough to be attached 
to some of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. There must be proof of attachment 
to all of them, including that of prohi- 
bition. 
order and unhappiness, and in circum- 
stances here indicates the offender is not 
‘well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness’ of nation and people.” 

In the three cases of In re Nagy; In re 
Raio and In re Phillips reported in 3 Fed. 
(2d) 77, 78 and 79 respectively, the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 


Violating this law breeds dis-j 


closed to the state court the facts and} 
circumstances surrounding and extenuat- 
ing this prior offense. The state court 
with full knowledge of the facts admitted 
anpellant to citizenship. What the facts | 
and circumstances were which surounded 
the prior offense we do not know. They 
do not appear from the record before 
jus. But that they were important and 
of weight would seem to be indicated by 
the facts of the entry of judgment by; 
the state court, and by the presumption 
of regularity and validity which attaches 
to the judgment. 


Objects to Full Weight 
Accorded Prior Offense 


The grave objection to the position 
lof the majority o*° the court as shown 
: by their opinion, lies, it seems to me, in 
this: that full weight is accorded to the 
prior offense as a bare, unexplained fact, 
notwithstanding that it did not stand as 
a bare, unexplained fact in the state 
court. The giving of such unaffected 
and undiminished weight to the fact of 
the prior offense seems to be hardly fair 
jto that court or to the appellant, and 
‘leads to a result of doubtful validity. 
This court, though aware that it is 
without knowledge of some presumably 
important and relevant facts in the case, 
yet reaches the conclusion that the state 
| court has been defrauded and that the 
appellant has been guilty of the fraud. 

The decree of cancellation under these 
circumstances will, I fear, lay itself open 
to the charge that its real basis is not 
fraud committed on the state court, but 
the offenses committed by appellant sub- 
sequent to his naturalization. Such a 
ground for cancellation does not exist 
‘at present. If such a ground be desir- 
able, it should be created by congres- 
sional rather than judical legislation, } 


February 21, 1929. 


The motion was supported by records | 


indicating insanity of the attorney 
originally instituting the proceeding; but 
it was found unnecessary to decide 
whether insanity would be sufficient 
ground for reopening the case. The peti- 
tioner introduced new evidence along 
with the motion, and no reason was 
given for not originally submitting it. 


| The Commissioner ruled that a case will 


not be reopened unless the new testi- 
mony was not orginally in possession of 
the party now seeking to produce it, and 
could not have been obtained by the 
usual and expected search. 

Edward D. Jones and Albert L. Jacobs 
for Marshall Field & Company; Edgar 
M. Kitchen for Trivers. 


The full text of the decision of Com- 
missioner Robertson follows: 

This is a motion that the above en- 
titled cancellation proceeding be reopened 
and that the petitioner may be permitted 
to amend its petition for cancellation in 
the two cases originally numbered 1630 
and 1631, but which were subsequently 
consolidated under the former number. 
The motion further asks that the deci- 
sion of the Commissioner, dated Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, be vacated and that the de- 
cision of the Examiner of Interferences 
be affirmed, or that the case be remanded 
to the Examiner of Interferences with 
instructions to “proceed with the trial 
thereof de novo and to fix new times for 
the taking of testimony in chief and in 
rebuttal on behalf of said Marshall Field 
& Company.” 

The motion is based on the ground that 
the attorney for Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, who prepared the pettiions for can- 
cellation and examined the witnesses, was 
at the time of his actions mentally in- 
competent and incapable of properly 
analyzing the case of his client or prop- 
erly conducting it. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


February 


1929 

Freight revenue ..cccceess 35,413,954 
Passenger revenue eeseeeee 9,719,036 
Total oner. rev. ...-seeceees 49,682,633 
Maintenance of way ...... 5,885,786 
Maintenance of equipment . 10,237,393 
Transportation expenses .. 18,219,681 
Total expenses incl. other . 37,375,782 
Net from railroad ........ 12,306,851 
TOMO anal kianas ae eoccces 2,086,008 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 4,688 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 10,015,171 
Net after rents .....eee0ce¢ 8,777,664 
Aver. miles operated ..... 10,466.72 
Operating ratio Seeeececese 75.2 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 

71,240,234 65,306,396 
20,741,714 21,681,012 
101,347,437 95,389,731 
12,190,588 11,435,037 
21,597,913 21,189,417 
37,414,002 387,200,640 
77,448,886 75,888,324 
23,898,551 19,501,407 
4,522,988 4,363,685 
8,048 18,246 
19,367,515 15,119,476 
16,748,058 12,749,939 
10,466.72 513.98 
16.4 79.6 | 


1928 
$3,144,589 
9,992,648 
47,300,947 
5,655,518 
10,391,916 
18,155,169 
37,181,828 
10,119,119 
2,206,443 
10,924 
7,901,752 
6,613,704 
10,513.98 
718.6 


1929 


5 
2 
1 


8,344,374 
1,457,556 
10,738,369 
1,342,704 
2,055,998 
4,203,868 
8,320,225 
2,418,144 
723,045 
2,692 
1,692,407 
1,236,939 
7,564.13 
97.5 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
February 


Two Months 

1929 1928 1 
16,598,383 15,215,236 
3,190,895 3,205,831 
21,701,716 20,170,228 
2,688,173 2,594,500 
4,210,463 4,052,876 
8,560,642 7,796,008 
16,906,326 15,515,337 
4,795,390 4,654,891 
1,446,379 1,252,882 
5,263 5,675 
3,343,748 3,896,334 
2,489,488 2,606,457 
7,564.13 7,569.04 

17.9 76.9 


1928 
7,725,610 
1,487,063 , 

10,074,729 
1,262,358 
1,992,271 
3,796,083 
7,551,075 
2,523,654 

633,356 
3,935 
1,886,363 
1,513,651 
7,569.04 
95.0 


1,381,714 
1,905,871 


1,484,862 


Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
February Two Months 
929 1928 1929 1928 
1,490,809 2,808,604 2,960,682 
854,045 650,537 703,378 
2,042,707 3,819,048 4,062,116 
260,532 508,481 523,560 
363,712 690,704 726,865 
787,421 1,482,023 1,600,290 
1,596,071 38,030,447 3,219,672 
449,636 788,601 842,444 
121,487 231,219 241,659 
390 1,685 1,166 
324,759 555,697 599,619 
296,858 595,767 581,887 
1,911.82 1,944.58 1,911.82 
18.1 79.4 19.3 


348,660 


255,064 
337,848 
714,388 


421,009 
124,359 
1,418 
295,232 
304,668 
1,944.58 
91.9 


| The motion is supported by a certified 

copy of the records of the court in IIli- 
nois showing that the said attorney was 
found to be a “distracted person” and 
certain affidavits setting out in effect 
| what new evidence can be introduced if 
he case is reopened. 

The registrant has filed a motion that 
the motion to reopen be denied on the 
ground that the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents is without jurisdiction to pass upon 
the questions raised therein. 

No reason is found for so holding and 
the motion to dismiss is denied. 

The decision of November 30, 1928, re- 
versing that of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences and dismissing the petition for 
cancellation, was based on the ground 
that the statement of the witnesses as 
to the date when the “Field-Knit” mark 
was first used by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany was insufficient to establish that it 
was used during the year next preceding 
the registrant’s application for registra- 
tion, since no documentary evidence had 
been introduced nor were any circum- 
stances given by which the alleged dates 
| were fixed. 

The present motion to reopen is ac- 
companied by certified copies of the rec- 
ords of the Probate Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, from which appears that 
on December 5, 1928, a jury found Arthur 
E. Wallace, who was the attorney for the 
registrant, to be a distracted person and 
incapable of managing and controlling 
his estate, and that Minnie E. Wallace 
was appointed as the conservator of the 
said Arthur E. Wallace. 


Inability to Conduct 
Litigation Not Shown 


Obviously, however, that finding does 
not establish that Mr. Wallace was not 
in his right mind and capable of properly 
attending to business at the time that the 
petition for cancellation was prepared 
and executed on the 30th day of July, 
1927, nor does it establish that Mr. Wal- 
lace was not in proper possession of his 
faculties on the day that the testimony 
was taken, namely, January 9, 1928. 

The original petitions for cancellation 
allege use by Marshall Field & Company 
of the trade mark “Field-Knit,” and that 
the mark registered by the registrant 
Trivers, as shown in Registration No. 
205977, is identical with the name by 
which the goods of the petitioner for can- 
cellation had long been known. The pro- 
posed amended petitions for cancellation 
allege use by Marshall Field & Company 
of the mark “Field Seven-Fact,” which 
was registered on January 5, 1926, being 
Registration No. 207568. 

Not only is that registration not men- 
tioned in the petition for cancellation, 
but it was not mentioned in the testimony 
of Pierce. He stated in his testimony that 
he was the assistant secretary of Mar- 
shall Field & Company and, in response 
to a question by counsel, whether regis- 
trations had been procured by Marshall 
Field & Company of marks used on 


clothing or piece goods in connection | 


with which either the word “Field” or 
“Field’s” forms the essential part of the 
trade mark, stated that they had, and in 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





Issuance of Warrant 
To Search Premises 
For Liquor Sustained 


Detection of Odor of Mash 
And of Beverage Leaving 
Premises Held to Estab- 
lish Probable Cause. 


UNITED STATES v. FRANK KARDOS AND 
JENNIE Gross. No. 2954, DIsTRIcT 
CouRT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


In the opinion herein the District 
Court holds that the evidence was suf- 
ficient to establish probable cayse for 
the issuance of a search warrant when 
it was issued upon an affidavit of a pro- 
hibition agent who was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the odor of mash and moon- 
shine whiskey and who observed a truck 
loaded with corn sugar enter the prem- 
ises and detected the unmistakable odor 
of mash in a state of fermentation and 
of moonshine whiskey emanating from 
the premises. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Thompson follows: 


The defendants were indicted, tried, 
and convicted upon an indictment con- 
taining two counts. The first count 
charged the unlawful manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquor, and the second charged 
the unlawful possession of property de- 
signed for the manufacture thereof. 

Detected Odor of Mash. 

At the trial the evidence introduced 
on the part of the Government was that 
two prohibition agents went to the prem- 
ises of the defendants armed with a 
search warrant. The warrant was sup- 
ported by the affidavit of one of the 
agents setting out that on February 13, 
1928, he had the premises under observa- 
tion and observed a truck loaded with 
corn sugar enter a garage on the prem- 
ises and detected the odor of mash in a 
state of fermentation and of moonshine 
whisky emanating from the garage, and 
that he was thoroughly familiar with the 
odor of mash and moonshine whisky. 

It appeared from the testimony that 
the defendants lived in a brick house 
upon the premises, and that at the rear 
of the house was a private garage built 
of cement blocks and abutting against 
the rear wall of the dwelling house; that 
the brick house was used and occupied 
by the defendants as a dwelling; that 
the garage in question had its entrance 
upon a private lane leading into the 
premises; and that a window of the 
dwelling house opened in® the garage. 

One of the prohibition agents knocked 
at the door of the dwelling house. The 
father of the defendant, Frank Kardos, 
opened the door and the agent was al- 
lowed to enter the house. He passed 
through two fully furnished rooms and 
came to a rear window opening into the 
garage. Through the window he saw a 
still in operation, and saw two men open 
the garage door and run from the prem- 
ises. He entered the garage through the 
window. 

A motion to strike out the evidence ob- 
tained in this manner and also a motion 
to direct a verdict for the defendant were 
made and denied, and exception allowed, 


Two Contentions Made. 


Two contentions were made at the ar- 
gument. First, that the search warrant 
was illegal as issued without probable 
cause. It is contended that the observa- 
tion of a truck loaded with corn sugar 
entering the garage and the detection of 
the odor of fermenting mash and moon- 
shine whisky were not such facts as to 
constitute reasonable cause for the issu- 
ance of a search warrant for a garage, 
citing United States v. Roma, 17 F. (2d) 
270; United States v. Milano, 17 F. (2d) 
ones United States v. Leach, 24 F. (2d) 

5. 

The decisions in those cases are based 
upon the fact that the odor of alcohol 
emanating from a garage does not con- 
stitute probable cause for a search war- 
rant, because alcohol is used in the ra- 
diators of motor cars and it is quite usual 
to find it used in garages for that law- 
ful purpose. That distinction was rec- 
ognized in the Roma case, and in the 
Leach case the warrant was issued for 
search of a dwelling house and was held 
invalid because not based upon sale. It 
did not cover the outbuildings. 


In the instant case, however, the affi- 
davit for the search warrant set out that 
the affiant detected “the unmistakable 
odor of mash in the state of fermenta- 
tion,” and that the affiant was thoroughly 
familiar with that odor. The evidence 
through the senses of the odor of mash 
and the observation of a truck loaded 
with corn sugar entering the garage was 
sufficient to establish probable cause for 
the search warrant. 


Status of Garage. 


The second contention is that the ga- 
rage was a part of the dwelling house 
and used as such, and, therefore, its 
search was unlawful under Section 25 
of the National Prohibition Act and un- 
der the Fourth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Under the evidence I am of 
the opinion that the garage did not con- 
stitute a part of the dwelling house used 
as such. It was built with the rear wall 
of the dwelling house constituting the 
rear wall of the garage, and it is true 
that a window opened from the dwelling 
house into the garage. 


The mere connection of the dwelling 
house with the garage through a rear 
window of the dwelling is not sufficient 
to establish that the garage was a part 
of the dwelling house, notwithstanding 
the fact that its entrance was upon a 
private lane and not upon a public road. 
No search was made of the dwelling- 
house part of the premises, and there 
was no contention that the entry of the 
dwelling house by the prohibition agent 
was made under the search warrant. The 
search warrant was not issued nor used 
for search of the dwelling house, and 
therefore it was not necessary that the 
affidavit in its support should set out 
the sale of intoxicating liquors therein, 

The motion in arrest of judgment and 

March 1, 1929. 
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tion in each of the States, particularly 
where the overproduction situation ex- 
ists and where it may most likely be a 
vroblem in the future. 

(c) Ascertain whether Federal aid or 
legislation is now considered necessary 
and, if sg, the extent and nature of such 
aid or legislation as would be needed to 
sustain control of production as well as 
to give the necessary suprort, if such 
authority is needed, to cooperate with 
other nations in the world wide conserva- 
tion. 


(d) Consider to what extent the regu- 
lation and control of gas production will 
contribute to the plan and be an aid to 
the permanent success thereof, and take 
action to bring about an acceptable and 
s ‘isfactory solution of this feature of 
pe.roleum production. 

(e) Consider to what extent more uni- 
form leasing contracts and provisions for 
zoning, either voluntarily or by law, 
would be an aid, and try to agree upon 
a plan for such zoning as is essential 
n preventing extravagance and waste. 

‘f) Set up the necessary committees 

nachinery for keeping such plan as 
be adopted in operation, 

How can waste be avoided? (a) 
>..dy what can be saved to the indus- 
try and to the consumer by a more or- 
derly and more economic system of pro- 
ducing oil and of such drilling only in 
n_w developments as is necessary to 
clearly define the field and that will pro- 
duce the oil under control, and compare 
this with the cost of waste of recoverable 
oil when there is no control, or when the 
oil is taken out rapidly, as in many in- 
stances, and water encroachments and 
gas depletion take place prematurely. 

(A study and comparison of the Mexia, 
Wortham and Powell developments in 
Central Texas, and Salt Creek, Wyoming, 
and Cabin Creek, W. Va., is of interest 
in this connection.) 


Estimate of Losses 
From Overproduction 


(b) Determine the cost to the indus- 
try of the present fuel oil situation as 
against the markets and conditions ap- 
plying when fuel oil prices were such 
that coal was on a competitive basis for 
steamship and shore installation, and as- 
certain what effect and advantages 
might be derived by the coal industry 
and possibly railroads and other affected 
interesis if we were to reduce fuel oil 
manufacture by, say 50 per cent under 
the 1928 production. 


(My judgment is that it would result 
in better conditions in the oil mdustry 
and a great stimulus to the coal indus- 
try at large.) 

(c) Ascertain the cost to the industry 
of storing and, carrying the excess stocks 
as will probably accummulate if produc- 
tion continues at the present rate. 

(d) What activities can we properly 
undertake to encourage a check on 
wasteful consumption of petroleum prod- 
uts as a part of conservation activities? 

6. Determine what will probably be 
the effect of geophysical instruments 
and other scientific aids in locating oil 
deposits, and the desirability of en- 
couraging such activities and discoveries 
with a view of having more accurate 
knowledge of deposits, and the effect of 
such determinations in giving stability 
to the industry. The effect of such dis- 
coveries with or without control of pro- 
duction. Also the advantages of such 
determinations as against the difficulty, 
expense and delay of development in the 
event known supplies should decline be- 
low the actual minimum market require- 
ments. 

7. Determine whether we, as an 
American Nation, should find it desir- 
able to encourage the same degree of 


restriction and conservation on the part 
of foreign fields as of our own, or 
whether it would be in our interest to 
assume the larger share of restriction 
here at this time in order to prolong the 
life of our own fields or deposits. 

8. What should be the attitude of 
countries which are producing petroleum 
as differing from those countries which 
do not produce? Should not the coun- 
tries without production have quite as 
much, if not more, interest in the con- 
servation and control of production as 
those countries which are exhausting 
their known supplies? 

9. It is estimated that the United 
States is now producing about 72 per 
cent of the world’s supply of crude oil 
and is consuming about 65 per cent, with 
only about 18 per cent of the known 
reserves. 

10. According to figures compiled by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a little over 80 per cent of the 
installed horsepower in machinery in the 
United States, including water power 
and all other, as prime movers or power 
generators, was in automobiles, trucks 
and busses, almost entirely operated by 
gasoline. This in addition to power 
plants and heating by other petroleum 
products. It is estimated that about 
30 per cent of all actual developed power 
and heat is by petroleum. 

Inquiry Into Decline 
Of Earning Capacity 

11. Federal tax figures indicate that 
the earnings of the American petroleum 
jindustry as a whole have been the low- 
est in the years of serious overproduc- 
tion. In 1923 the net earning of the in- 
dustry as a whole was a little over $76,- 
000,000 or 00.95 per cent on an estimated 
investment of $8,000,000,000, after in- 
come tax and all other taxes, in which 
year the production was 174,876,000 bar- 
rels in excess of 1922, or about 31% per 
jcent increase. In 1927, the earning was 
a little over $104,000,000, or 00.99 per 
cent on an estimated investment of $10,- 
500,000,000, after income tax and ali 
other taxes, in which year the produc- 
tion exceeded the previous year by 130,- 
255,000 barrels, or 16.9 per cent. For 
the years 1919 to 1927, inclusive, it is 
estimated that the earnings averaged 
3.27 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1927 
the consuming public paid $258,838,813 
in State gasoline taxes, which was ap- 
proximately two and one-half times the 

rofits of the petroleum industry. 
When all is said, the interests of the 
public and of industry are one and the 
same. 

We should be quite as concerned, as 
an industrv. as a nation, and as a people, 
about the supply of crude petroleum and 
the essential products therefor, 20, 30, 
or 50 years from now as at present, and 
while the temporary or immediate wel- 
fare of the industry itself is of great 
interest to the public and to the nation, 
it may not be considered of sufficient 
importance in itself to give support to 
a comprehensive and satisfactory plan. 
It should be, however, of vital interest 
on the part of the public in conserving, 
to whatever extent is possible, this natu- 
ral and important resource by such ac- 
tion as given better assurance of a 
steady and uninterrupted supply for the 
future. And it seems to me that we 
have plenty of evidence of a most in- 
telligent understanding of our problem 
on’ the part of the authorities, who still 
patiently consider it a problem for the 
industry, itself, to solve and who are 
either in position to aid in the matter 
or to advise us from time to time as 
we go on, whether we are pursuing lines 
which are in the general interest of the 
country and of the industry. 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1025822 (a), W. H. Millspaugh, Paper 
making machine, 1163251, Same, Paper 
making, filed Feb. 20, 1929, D. C.. W. D. 
Mich. (Grand kapids), Doc. 2229, The 
Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. Bryant Paper 
Co. 

1025822 (b), 1163253, W. H. Millspaugh, 
Paper making machine, 1163251, Same, 
Paper making, filed Feb. 28, 1929, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 48/267, The Guardian 
Trust Co. et al. v. International Paper Co. 
Same, D. C., S. D. Ala. (Mobile), Doc. E 
126, The Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. Inter- 
national Paper Co. Same, filed Feb. 26, 
1929, D. C., W. D. Wash., N. Div., Doc. 660, 
The Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. National 
Paper Products Co. Doc. 661, The Guard- 
ian Trust Co. et al. v. Washington Pulp 
& Paper Corp. 

1037778, LL. L. Knox, Furnace door, 
1070487, 1118428, Furnace door frame, ap- 
peal filed June 17, 1928, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 4037, Williams Welding & Mfg. Co. 
v. Blaw-Knox Co. , 

1038735, G. S. Eldred, Cigar lighter, filed 
Venu. 28, 1939, D. C.. 6. D. N. F.. Doe. B 
48/266, Capitol Lighter Co., Inc. v. Art 
Metal Works, Inc. et al. 

1070487. (See 1037778.) 

1071172, L. C. Norton, Combined door 
stop and door holder, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
Kk. Div., Doc. 2240, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. v. Gesing & Leiser Co. Dismissed Feb. 
23, 1929. 

1087017, M. Houdaille, Shock absorber, 
1426115, A. B. Shultz, Same, filed Mar. 4, 
1929, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3386, 
Houde Engineering Corp. v. Gabriel Snub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Inc. et al. 

1095722, B. Ford, Secondary or storage 
batteries, D. C. Mass., Doc. E. 2020, The 
Klectric Storage Battery Co. v. Hood Rub- 
ber Co. Decree for plaintiff Dec. 19, 1925. 

1111658. (See 1134749.) 

1112398, 1114949, D. S. Waugh, Rock drill, 
filed Feb, 25, 1929, D. C., 8S, b. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E P-21-J, Gardner-Denver 
Co. v. Cochise Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 

1114949, (See 1112398.) 

1118428, (See 1037778.) 

1134749, G. A. Landenberger, 
machine, 1111658, Same, Stocking, filed 
Feb. 11, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4947, 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. v. Schetter 
& Zander, Inc. 

1163251, (See 1025822 (a) and (b).) 

1163251, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper making 
machine, 1163253, Same, Paper making, 
filed Feb. 20, 1929, D. C.. W. D. Mich. 
(Grand Rapids), Doc. 2228, The Guardian 
Trust Co, et al. v. Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co, Same, filed Mar. 5, 1929, 
D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3387, The 
Guardian Trust Co, et al. v. Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Co. 

1163253, (See 1025822 (b) and 1163251.) 

1164602, W. H. Greenleaf, Time con- 
trolled mechanism, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Toe. 
Ii 44/24, Sterling Clock Co., Inc., et al v. 
Warren-Nash Motor Corp. Dismissed Feb. 
28, 1929, 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, filed Dec. 28, 
1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4815, Crozier 
Straub, Inec., et al. v. Collingdale Brick 
Co. Doc, 4817, Crozier Straub, Inc., et al. 
v. L. G. Cosgrove (Deleo Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co.). Doe, 4819, Crozier Straub, Inc., 
et al. v. G. H. Heck et al, Doc, 4821, Crozier 
Straub, Inc,, et al. v. Penn Building Block 


Knitting 


’ 


Co., Inc. Doc. 4823, Crozier Straub, Inc., et 
al. v. J. V. Rosato et al. Doc. 4825, 
Crozier Straub, Inc., et al. v. A. H. Rush. 
Doc. 4827, Crozier Straub, Inc., et al. v. R. 
Scully. . 

1258423, F. Lowenstetn, Variable elec- 
tric apparatus, filed Feb. 19, 1929, D. C., 
E. D. Pa., Doc. 4961, Scovill Mfg. Co. v. M. 
Balistocky et al. (Post Radio Co.). 

1,263,355, P. Artigue, Producing animated 
shadowgraphs, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E K-53-M, P. Artigue v. Fox 
Motion Picture Co. Dismissed for want 
of prosecution Feb. 25, 1929. 

1,271,529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic de- 
vice, filed Feb. 11, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa, 
Doc. 4949, Lektophone Corp. v. The Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Co. 

1,281,884 (a), M. J. Trumble, Process and 
apparatus for converting petroleum oils, 
1,392,629, C. P. Dubbs, Converting hydro- 
carbons, 1,484,445, 1,525,281, 1,543,832, 1,- 
534,927, Same, Method of treating hydro- 
carbons, 1,488,325, Same, Method and ap- 
paratus for treating hydrocarbons, 1,546,- 
634, 1,543,831, Same, Apparatus for treat- 
ing petroleum, 1,568,400, Same, Apparatus 
for cracking hydrocarbons, 1,517,830, Eg- 
loff & Benner, Carbonaceous fuel, D. C., 
N. D. Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 472, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. v. Gulf Refining 
Co. Dismissed Mar. 4, 1929. 

1,281,884 (b), M. J. Trumble, Process and 
apparatus for converting petroleum oils, 
C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 3781, Skelly Oil Co. 
v. Universal Oil Products Co. Decree af- 
firmed Feb. 26, 1929, 

1,320,936, L. L. Scott, Safety device for 
combustion systems, 1,602,175. Same, Elec- 
tric control system for fuel oil burners, 
appeal filed Feb. 27, 1929, C. C. A., 8th 
Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8542, Electrol, Inc. 
v. Merrel & Co., Inc. et al. 

1,341,729, 1,650,674, J. A. Weaver, Tire 
changing mechanism, 1,341,730, Weaver & 
Sternaman, Tire removing appliance filed 
Feb, 20, 1929, D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis), 
Doc. E 1217, Weaver Mfg. Co. v. Mar- 
quette Mfg. Co. 

1,341,780. (See 1,341,729.) 

1,361,508, J. T. Tice, Calendar rack, filed 
Feb. 18, 1929, D. C., S. C. (Greenville), Doc. 
FE 222, J. T. Tice v. Mountain City Foun- 
dry & Machine Works. 

1,363,589, 1,594,946, IT. B. Hartman, 
Ozone: water purifying apparatus, 1,577,- 
747, Same, Air cooled generating unit for 
low frequency apparatus, 1,667,316, Hart- 
man & Hartman, Dehydrator, filed Mar. 
4, 1929, D. C., E. D. Mich., S, Div., Doc. 
8385, United States Ozone Co. of America 
v. Fisher Building Corp. 

1,383,306, R. P. Jacques, Connector for 
lubricating apparatus, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 42/335, Adams Lubricating Devices, 
Ine. et al. v. Bassick-Alemite Service Corp. 
Dismissed by consent Feb, 28, 1929, 

1,392,629. (See 1,281,884 (a).) 

1,393,606, E. Bernitz, Furnace walls, filed 
Jan. 17, 1929, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 4889, 
Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co. v. D. B. 
Wilson, 

1,400,762, C. 
479,215, A. J. 


H. Land, Jr., Trailer, 1,- 
Borst, Jr., Automobile train, 
filed Feb. 1929, D. C., BE. D. Mich., 8. 
Div., Doc. 3867, Fruehauf Trailer Co. v. 
Lapeer Trailer Corp. 

1,403,434, J. M. Maroukis, Water sport 
device, filed Feb, 28, 1929, D, C., S. D. N, Y., 


or 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
éffort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Improved Methods of Surfacing Minor Roads 
At Low Cost Developed by Federal Research 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Second Article—Low-cost Road Improvement 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contracts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By J. T. Pauls, 


Senior Highway Engineer, Division of Tests, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


ROBABLY the most important highway problem 
of the United States today is that of satisfac- 
torily surfacing the hundreds of thousands of 
miles of secondary roads, Naturally, the first 
concern of those in charge of road building has been 
to provide adequate service for the fast mounting 
heavy traffic on the main thoroughfares. In that di- 
rection notable progress has been made, and it is now 
possible to give attention to the improvement of the 
much greater mileage of secondary roads, which the 
continued increase in motor vehicle usage demands. 


Every State is now interested in developing low- 
cost surfacing in order to improve as many miles of 
these roads as possible. Some have more need than 
others for roads of this type and to them the problem 
is relatively more important. In many States, par- 
ticularly of the West, where only limited funds are 
available and the traffic is fairly light even on a ma- 
jority of the main roads, the roads built for some time 
to come must be largely of the cheaper types. 


The Bureau of Public Roads, realizing the importance 
of the cheaper types of construction, has always taken 
an active interest in their development. It has built, 
in cooperation with various State agencies, numerous 
experimental roads of various types for the study of 
materials and methods of construction. It keeps in- 
formed of similar work carried on by the States, tabu- 
lating data and classifying results so that informa- 
tion regarding successful methods and materials may 
be given publicity in order that their use may be 
extended to other States where conditions are similar. 

* * * 


NTIL a few years ago the problem was one of de- 
veloping satisfactorily surfaces which could be 
built entirely of local materials, and which would pro- 
vide at low cost a practically year-round service to the 
very light traffic which then used the secondary roads. 
Numerous types, almost as variable as the variety of 
road building materials locally available, were de- 
veloped, and many proved very satisfactory for the 
intended purpose. ’ 
In the southeastern States the most useful type de- 
veloped was the top-soil road, a type which has since 
been built extensively throughout this area; and what 
top-soil has been to this section gravel, sand-clay, 
crushed stone, marl and other types of low-cost roads 
have been to many of the other States. 


But with the increased use of automobiles many of 
these secondary roads are now carrying volumes of 
traffic which a few years ago would have been found 
only on the main highways, and the increase has 
been so great as to far exceed the capacity of the 
simple surfaces. Experience has shown that the sur- 
faces which meet well the needs of traffic amounting 
to two or three hundred vehicles a day are apt to 
ravel badly, become very dusty, and suffer heavy 
loss of material by abrasion when the traffic exceeds 


500 vehicles a day. 

THE new problem, therefore, is one of developing 
methods of treating or improving upon the earlier 

types of light surface so as to render them suitable 

for construction on large mileages of the secondary 

roads which now carry moderately heavy traffic as 

measured by past standards. 


To develop the methods and materials suitable for 
this new condition has meant more research and ex- 
perimentation, and, as in the earlier years, much of 
this pioneering work has been done by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, both independently and in cooperation 
with various State agencies. 


* * 


* * * 


* 
Very satisfactory progress has been made in a short 


time, and although there is still need for continued re- 
search to standardize methods and minimize failure, 
several types of construction have been developed and 
used already on thousands of miles of road throughout 
the country. 


In the southeastern States, for example, there has 
been developed a method of treating the top-soil roads 
with tar or oil asphalt and stone in such manner as 
to form a thin protective mat. These roads are smooth 
and dustless, comfortable to ride on, and by the average 
person are easily mistaken for the familiar sheet as- 
phalt pavements of the cities which cost 10 times as 
much. The cost of maintaining them under traffic in 
excess of 500 vehicles a day is found to be substantially 
less than the cost of the untreated top-soil surfaces. 

* 


GOMEWHAT similar surfacing is now being exten- 

sively used by other eastern and southern States 
on roads built of sand-clay, marl, gravel and macadam, 
but each type is a separate problem. In some cases 
the question of materials is paramount, in others the 
method of construction. 


* * 


Most of the treatments that have been developed to 
meet the varying conditions of the several sections 
of the country involve the use of asphaltic oils and 
tars, and as there is need for the development and 
standardization of the proper grades of these mate- 
rials in order to render them suitable for the new 
uses, the Bureau is at present engaged in an ex- 
tensive research to that end in which it has the full 
cooperation of the asphalt industry. 

% * * 


One of the most interesting developments has oc- 
curred in the sparsely settled western States. A few 
years ago, when traffic on even the main roads of that 
section was quite light, a very considerable mileage 
was improved with finely crushed gravel and stone sur- 
faces. 


These were at first very satisfactory, but as the traffic 
increased the old problem of dust arose, and in some 
cases it was found that the material blown from the 
surface amounted to as much as an inch a year. 

* * 
THE oil treatment which appears thus far to have 
“ met the requirements of this section is rather 
novel, both in respect to the material itself and the 
method of incorporation with the stone surface. The 
very light grade of oil used is one which is ordinarily 
sold for fuel, and this material after being applied to 
the surface is mixed with the upper two or three 
inches of the stone crust by repeated blading of the 


material back and forth from the center to the side 
of the roadway, generally as much as 20 or 25 times. 


* 


The result is a surprisingly smooth surface over 
which one can drive at speeds above 40 miles an hour 
without the least discomfort, and the cost of the 
treatment is in the neighborhood of $1,500 a mile, 
the annual expense often less than the value of the 
stone previously blown from the road. 

* * * 


In some of the central States, where the subgrade 
is composed largely of clay, research has shown the 
economy of applying a light treatment of a suitable 
grade of tar or oil to the subgrade before placing the 
gravel surfacing. By this method the amount of gravel 
thickness required has been reduced as much as 50 
per cent. This saving is important not only in dollars 
and cents but more so in conserving the gravel supply, 
which is being rapidly exhausted in many of these 
States. 


The maintenance of the various types presents a 
problem as important as the construction. There is 
still need for further research along both lines which 
will occupy the attention of the Bureau and other re- 
search agencies for some time to come. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of April 6, H. M. Milburn, Senior Engi- 
neer of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will discuss bituminous 
materials used in road construction. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Doc. EF 48/265, Ungarische Gummiwaaren- 
fabriks v. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 

1,426,115. (See 1,087,017.) 

1,447,886, S. S. Rand, Permanent hair 
waver, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 32/330, 
S. S. Rand et al. v. E. Frederics, Inc. 
Dismissed for want of equity Feb. 28, 1929. 

1,462,453, W. G. Lerch, Tire construc- 
tion, filed Mar. 4, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
E. Div., Doc. 2911, The India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. v. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 
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Feb, 28, 1929, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10390, 
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Capt, Allen Buchanan, det. command U. 


1 r : 2 revoked. 
Capt. Ernest Friedrick, det. Navy Yard, | 
| Portsmouth, N. H., about May 10; to com- 


Capt. Charles S. Kerrick, det. command, | 
Sub. Div. 20 about June 15; to command | 


Capt. Richard P. McCullough, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Argonne about June 15; to 


Capt. Clyde S. McDowell, det. Inspr. of | 
$.; Nav. Mat'l San Francisco about April 15; | 
Decree | to Manager, Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Nav. 


Exam. Bd. and Nav. Ret. Bu., Navy Dept., | 
about May 1; to Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l., San | 


com- 


about May 29; | 


Prof. Nav, Science*and Tactics, Har- 


to 
Re. 15,607, A. Vallot, Device for mount-! yard Universi : ’ 
ing headlights on the bodies of motor cars, ersity, Cambridge, Mass, 
D. C. Colo. (Denver), Doc. 7661, The Cly- 
mer Mfg. Co. et al. v. 
Judgment for plaintiff Jan. 24, 


staff, Sctg. Fit., about June 
on staff of Vice Adm. 
;Comdr. Setg. Fit. 

Comdr. Joseph 
staff, Battleship 


Shot-Lite Corp. of William’ 
S. Evans, 
Divs., 


det. 


U. S. S. Aretic about June 20; 


H. Abrams,| uty Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 


Des. 69,426, 


Des. | 2" staff of Vice Adm. William 


Comdr. Sctg. Fit., about June 21. 
Comdr. James M, Irish, det. 
about August 1; 


Dismissed lough. 
Sctg. Fit. 


| of 
Mifflin, Pa. 
Comdr. Charles C, 


Ross, det. 


D. Tex. (Houston), 


Yard, portsmouth, N. H., 


to command U., 8. S. McFarland. 
27 revoked. 


aide 
Battle Fit., about 
May 21; to aide on staff CinC, Battle Fit. | 

Comdr, Aubrey W. Fitch, det, command 
to temp. 


Comdr. Timothy J. Keleher, det. U. S. 
S. Whitney about June 29 to aide on staff, 
Ors. Mar, 16, 1929, revoked. 
Comdr, Harry A. McClure, det command 
1, S. S. Salinas about May 20; to Inspr. 
Ord. in Chg., Nav. Ammun. Depot, Fort 


\ 


Comdr. Andrew D. Denney, det. aide on 


to aide 
C. Cole, | 


on 


Comdr. Harry B. Hird, to duty as aide 
C. Cole, 


Bu. Eng., 

to Third Nav. Dist. 
Comdr. Anthony J. James, det. all duty 

about April 13 to home and placed on fur- 


s 


Ss 


aide on| 
. : staff, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Flt., about June 
Same, Candy bars, filed | to Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
Lt. Comdr, Elliott Buckmaster, det. Navy 
about June 
Ors. Feb. | 


90- 


ev; 


1; 


| refuses 
| basis, 


Ca 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign language§, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Quill, Laurence Larkin. 
the rare earths; studies in absorption 
spectra. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1928.) 7 p. Urbana, 
I3!., 1928. 29-5501 

Rose, Arthur. Stage effects, how to make 
and work them, by ... illustrated by the 
author. London, G. Routledge & sons, 
Itd. 60 p., illus. N. Y.. E. P. Dutton & 
co., 1928. 28-26930 

Russia (1922 (U. S. S. R.)). Tsentral’noe 
upravlienie sotsial’nogo strakhovaniia, So- 
cial insurance in the Soviet-union, by 
the Central social insurance administra- 
tion, editor, L. Nemchenko. 69 p. Mos- 
cow, “Voprossy truda,” 1928. 29-5583 

Shimer, Hervey Woodburn. Evolution and 
man. 273 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 
1929. 29-5498 

Sparks, W. A. Danger ahead; a treatise on 
Bible prophecy; the beginning of the 
end was foretold to begin with Daniel's 
prophecy which started on July 28, 1914. 
88 p. Charleston, W. Va., Tribune print- 
ing co., 1929. 29-5514 

Thornberry, Charles Oscar. Farm relief 
plan. 14 p. Indianapolis, 1929. 29-5581 

Wallach, Mike. “Farmer, have you a daugh- 
ter fair? A traveling salesman meets the 
mamselles from Armentieres. 230 p. N. 
Y., The Vanguard press, 1929. 29-5516 

Williams, Henry Meade. King Arthur and 
his knights of the Round table, illustra- | 
tions by Margaret Malpass Geiszel. 
(Sears illustrated juveniles.) 243 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. H. Sears, 1928. 29-5569 


Observations on 


recommended insurance attorneys, 
a directory of experienced and capable in- | 
surance attorneys. lv. N. Y., Alfred M. 
Best co., 1929. 29-5672 
Vintila Ioan. . . . Roumania. 
Speech delivered to the Chamber of dep- 
uties by His Excellency Vintila I. Bra- 
tiano, prime minister and minister of 
finance, on December 20th, 1927, upon the 


budget for 1928. 24 p. London, Printed | 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office || 


_The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all, expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

_ A-21366. (S) Pay and allowances—Na- 
tional Guard officer hospitalized under act 
June 3, 1924, 43 Stat. 364. An officer of the 
National Guard who has been hospitalized } 
under the provisions of section 4 of the act 
of June 3, 1924, 43 Stat. 364, is not entitled 
thereunder to a continuation of his pay 
and allowances after arrival at his home. 

, A-24713. Transportation—Horse and Mili- 
tary Impedimenta—National Guard. Spe- | 
cial cars for horses not requested. Mili- | 


| tary Impedimenta described as such in one! 


car and by specific name in other car. ! 
Rates according to tariff and land-grant | 

deduction according to route of travel. 
A-26087. Contracts—Claim not in accord 


| Dye, Frederick William. 


by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1928. 28-31068 
Brazil, Henry. Electrical substations. 215 
p., illus. London. E. Arnold, 1928, 29-5687 


Brun, Mrs. Hanna Wood (Otis). Little 
Rebel, a reasoning child; his impressions 
and expressions during childhood. 61 p. 
San Jose, Calif., Hanna O. Brun, 1928. 

29-5671 

Bungalowcraft company, Los Angeles, 
Homes of the moment. 37 p., illus. Los 
Angeles, Calif.,.The Bungalowcraft co., 
1929. 29-5691 

Burns, Frank. Reciprocal insurance; part 
one: A brief explanation of the method 
of operation with comments on special 
features; part two: Discussions; copy- 
right. 151 p. Seattle, F. Burns, 1928. 

29-5670 

Carter, James. The gospel message in great 
pictures, by James Carter, D, D. 

N. Y., Funk and Wagnalls co., 


Chatterton, Edward Keble. Daring deeds 
of sea rovers, an account of the stirring 
adventures of sea rovers from the times 
of the Phoenicians, Egyptians and vik- 
ings, through the Elizabethan and all 
other eras of maritime roving down to 
the present day, by . 267 p. Phil., J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1928. 29-5682 

Collocott, Ernest Edgar Vyvyan. Tales and 
poems of Tonga. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 46.) 169 p., illus. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1928. 

28-31151 

Davidson, Norman James. The romance of 
modern travel, an interesting account of 
exploration, adventure, sport & hair- 
breadth escapes in all parts of the world 
during the last fifty years, derived from 
the accounts of the travellers themselves, 
(The library of romance.) 320 p., illus. 
London, Seeley, Service & co., 1929. 

29-5681 

Faults and fail- 

ures in hot-water work, how remedied 

and what is learned from them. 216 p., 

illus. N, Y., Spon & Chamberiain, 1927. 

29-5688 

George Borrow. 139 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929, 29-5740 

Furfey, Paul Hanly. Social problems of 
childhood. 288 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1929, 29-5669 

Gerould, James Thayer, comp. .. . Selected 
articles on the pact of Paris, officially 
the general pact for the renunciation of 
war. (The handbook series, ser. iii, v. 
1.) 287 p. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson co., 
1929. 29-5678 

The Gold Coast handbook, 1928, edited by 
John’ Maxwell. Third edition. 525 p. 
London, Pub. for the Government of the 
Gold Coast by the Crown agents for the 
colonies, 1928. 29-5595 

Gt. Brit. Foreign Office. ... Correspond- 
ence with the United States ambassador 
respecting the United States proposal for 
the renunciation of war. Presented by 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
to Parliament by command of His Maj- 
esty. (United States no. 1 (1928), Parli- 
ament, Papers by command, emd. 3109.) 
26 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

28-31035 


Elam, Samuel Milton. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


with terms of. A contract is the obligation , Documents described under this heading 


between the parties and payment of an ex- 
pense claimed thereunder is not authorized 
where the facts of the expense show they 


| are not such as come under the contract, 
| but are in lieu of such 
| provided for. 


A-25280, (S) General Supply Committee 
contracts—Adjustment of transportation 
charges. Under the provisions of para- 
graph 12 of Form A as set forth in the Gen- 


corporated by reference in contract for sup- 


eral Schedule of Supplies for 1928 and | 


plies listed therein, transportation charges 


saved by delivery of shipments of 100 | 


pounds or more to points other than Wash-! 


ington, D. C., accrue to the United States. | 
On such shipments the United States is | 


obligated to pay the transportation charges 
and the contractor to deduct from his bill 
an amount equivalent to freight charges 


on a like shipment from his shipping point | 


to Washington, D 
Where the 


point on which his Washington, D. C., price 
was based, or that he has paid transporta- 


. contractor alleges that the] 
j actual shipping point is not the shipping 


tion charges on a field shipment which. the | 


United States was obligated to pay, 
to accept payment on the usual 
disbursing officers should not at 


tempt to adjust the matter, but should sub- 


If it is clearly established that the con- 


| tractor paid transportation expenses which 
| the Government was obligated to pay on 


a particular shipment, credit should be al- 


and} 


| mit the voucher to this office for preaudit j 
} or direct settlement as a claim. 


lowed therefor not to exceed the saving/ 


to the United States, but freight charges 
and other transportation expenses which 
the contractor may allege to have been ob- 
sorbed by shipment from factory to ware- 
house, ete., prior to the particular order 
are too speculative to serve as a basis for 





5; to Naval Aide! will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
| McDowell, Calif. 


the allowance of credit to the contractor. 


Army Orders ‘| 


Warrant Officer Louis J, Cassin, from 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Master Sergt. Frank Murray, Q. M. C., 


Maj. Benjamin L. Carroll, F, 
of March 14 revoked. 

Maj. Gen, E. Edgerton, E. C., from Wash- 
ington, D, C., to West Point, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Joseph A. Cranston, 


A. 


orders 


Inf., 


| from Baltimore, Md., to West Point, N. Y. 


Maj. Montgomery T. Legg, Finance Dept., 
from Washington, D. C., to West Point, 


Capt. Harry C. 
Fort Winfield 
Point, N. Y. 

Maj. Alvin G. Gutensohn, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Sam Houston,, Tex., to West 
Point, N. Y. 

Maj. Frederic W. Boye, Cav., from Fort 
Riley. Kans., to West Point, N. Y. 


Barnes, jr., C. 
Scott, Calif., 


A., from 
to West 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


expenses a Were | Wranual for Railroad Visitors—Time-Tables, 


Yellowstone Park Tours. National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. Free. 


Journal and Calendar 
scemiill sbi 

United States Court 

Customs and Patent 
Appeals 


April 4, 1929. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, and Finis J. 
Garrett. 

Patent No. 2315. California Cyanide 
Company v. American Cyanamid Company. 
Motion of appellant for leave to file reply 
brief within 20 days granted. 

Patent No. 2316. California Cyanide 
Company v. American Cyanamid Company. 
Motion of appellant for leave to file reply 
brief within 20 days granted. 

No. 3162. B. Westermann Co., Ine. v. 
United States. Toys—Children’s Books. ° 
Argued by Mr. Ernest F. A. Place for the 
appellant, and by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence 
for the appellee. 

No. 3116. Fujii Shoten v. Unitea States. 
Cotton Batting. Submitted on brief by 
counsel for appellant, and argued by Mr. 
Fred J. Carter for the appellee. 

No. 3159. United States v. Swift & Com- 
pany. Remission—Intent. Argued by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence for the appellant, 
and submitted on brief by counsel for 
appellee. ‘ 

The following attorneys were admitted 
to practice: Horace A, Dodge, Benjamin B. 
Dowell, Paul Finckel, Clarence M. Fisher, 
Rodger D. Gessford, Charles S. Grindle, 
Vernon E. Hodges, Cyrus Kehr, J. Preston 
Swecker, Lee B. Kemon, William Boyd 
Hunter, A. S. Pattison, William H. Patti- 
son, Sol Shappirio, Carl T, Mack, J. Austin 
Stone, J. Hanson Boyden, Arthur M. Hahn, 
S. George Tate, Lloyd B. Wight, Ralph B. 
Stewart, Ivan P. Tashof, E. W. Shepard, 
George A. Degnan, Henry Calver, George 
L. DeMott, H. Ernest Galleher, jr., Harry 
Cohen, Seth T. Bowen, Robert R. Candor, 
Wray N. Hoffman, Arthur W. Davidson, 
Hiugh Keneipp, Edgar M. Kitchin, Samuel 
Bogorad, John E. Eastlock, George P, 
Kimmel, Clarence A. O'Brien, Charles EF. 
A. Smith, William E, Beck, Robert I. Den- 
nison, Paul M. Hunt, George C. Baldt, 
Thomas E. Turpin, James F, Splain, John 
J. O'Brien, Reeve Lewis. 
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Review Is Denied 
In ‘Trade Mark 


Cancellation Case 


Motion to Reopen Is _ Dis- 
missed on Ground That 
New Evidence Is 
Inadmissible. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
‘answer to Question 3 he listed a number 
of such marks which had been registered, 
but did not mention the mark “Field 
Seven Fact.” 

It is to be noted especially that the 
affidavits in support of the motion to re- 
open do not purport to supply simply 
documentary evidence as to the dates 
stated by the witnesses, and that they in 
no way corroborate those witnesses as to 
the time when the mark “Field-Knit” 
was first used. 


The witness Bergquist, who is the af- | 


fiant in one of the affidavits filed in sup- 
port of the motion, gave the date since 
when one of the marks had been used as 
“the Spring of 1924” and when he was 
asked-on cross-examination if he had any 
documentary evidence indicating the 
date, he answered: “Absolutely,” and 


stated further that he could produce it | 


and would do so, but it was not pro- 
duced. The witness Pabst, on cross- 
examination, stated that the word “Field” 
alone had been used since “four years ago 
this spring.” As the testimony was 
given in January of 1928, that would 
have fixed the use as beginning in the 
spring of 1924, and in answer to further 
questions he stated that he knew that 
was the date and that the month was 
April and, when he was asked how he 
fixed the date, he said: “By what our 
records show.” 
Earliest Order Dated 1924. 

None of the affidavits filed in support 
of the motion to reopen, however, set up 
@ use as early as the spring of 1924, but 
they all allege a use “during the period 
between September 14, 1924, and Sep- 
tember 14, 1925.” The latter is the date 
on which the registrant’s applications 
were filed. With respect to the affidavit 
of Read relating to ordering clothing con- 
taining “Field-Knit” labels, it is noted 
that the earliest of these orders is dated 
September 23, 1924. 2 

It is well settled that a case will not 
‘tbe reopened for the taking of further 
testimony unless it can be shown that 
the testimony was “newly discovered,” 
that is, was not in the possession of the 
party now seeking to produce it, and 
could not have been obtained by the 
usual and expected search. 

Clearly no such a case has been made 
out here. It would have been just as 
easy apparently to have produced this 
evidence originally as to produce it now. 

It is not necessary to decide whether, 
if it were established that the attorney 
was, unknown to his client, in no mental 
condition to have properly prepared the 
petition for cancellation or to have prop- 
erly determined what evidence should be 
produced, that that would constitute suf- 
ficient ground for setting aside the de- 
cision and reopening the case to the ex- 
tent not only of granting permission to 
take further testimony in support of the 
original petitions, but of allowing the 
party to amend the petitions for cancel- 
Jation and introduce new evidence in sup- 
port of both the original and amended 
petitions, since, as above pointed out, no 
such showing has been made herein. The 
original petition for cancellation was 
verified by Kersey Coates Read. Pre- 
sumably he was familiar with the trade 
marks of Marshall Field & Company or 
could easily have made himself familiar 
therewith by searching the records of 
that company or consulting whatever 
employe or officer of the company had 
charge of the trade mark situation. 

No reason whatever is given why, if 
the “Field Seven-Fact” registration was 
thought to be pertinent to the situation 
here involved, it was not referred to in 
the original petition for cancellation. 
Furthermore, it is presumed that some 
of the officials of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany were consulted as to the witnesses 
to be called when testimony was first 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Accounting 


Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


started May 1. 


Agriculture 


Page 1, Col. 


heard by House Committee. 
: Page 1, Col. 


Agriculture. 
Page 2, Col. 


the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 


cultural products. 
Page 4, Col. 


Banking-Finance 


war depletion of investment capital. 
Page 7; Col. 


Additional air- mail services to be 


Establishment of farm board favored 
by L. F. Taber and Frederick B. Wells 
at hearing before House Committee on 


Price movements of important agri- | 
cultural products—a chart prepared by 


Weekly review of markets for agri- | 
Department of Commerce reviews dif- 


ficulties of domestic financing of loan |jjsh probable cause as basis for search 
projects in Austria as result of post-| warrant. 


| Price movements of important agri- 
cultural products—a chart prepared by 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking-| the Department of Agriculture. 


Page 4 


Imports of iron and steel show gain 
jin February. 
| ‘ Page 4, Col. 3 
Weekly review of markets for agri- 
cultural products. 
' Page 4, Col. 1 


Commerce of Cuba in 1928 reaches 


4 


President of Canadian Wheat Pool heamrest level in value since 1915. 
tells Senate Committee on Agriculture 
that Canadian farmers have derived 
benefits from cooperative organization; 
suggestions for methods of farm relief 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Congress 


President of Canadian Wheat Pool 
bal Senate Committee on Agriculture 
ithat Canadian farmers have derived 
benefits from cooperative organization; 
suggestions for methods of farm relief 
heard by House Committee. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Establishment of farm board favored 
by L. F. Taber and Frederick B. Wells 
at hearing before House Committee on 


4 | Agriculture. 


9 
ov 


1 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


1 : 

District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
| trict of Pennsylvania holds that detec- 
‘tion of odor of mash, and of liquor 


leaving premises, is sufficient to estab- 





(United States v. Frank Kar- 
jdos and Jennie Gross.) 


1 Page 8, Col. 7 








Richmond Reserve Bank reports in- | 
crease in rediscounts to meet spring 
needs of farmers, in review of condi- 
tions in Fifth District for February. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve Board announces that 
policy for adjustment of credit situa- 
tion is aimed to provide money at rea- 
sonable rates for needs of business. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Governors of Federal Reserve banks 
conclude annual spring conference at 
Washington, D. C, 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules violations of Constitution be- 
fore and after admission to citizenship 


ing cancellation of citizenship certifi- 
cate. (Turlej v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 


Customs 


Journal and calendar of the United 
Page 1, Col. 2|States Court of Customs and Patent 


Imports of silver into India in week | Appeals. 
ended March 22 increased over preced- 
ing week, 


Page 9 


Estonia to reduce duty on French 


Page 7, Col. 5 | automobiles. 


Statement of conditions of Federal 
Reserve banks as of April 3. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 4, Col. 2 

Rulings on tariff protests 
United States Customs Court. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


e. 
Education 
Governing board of the Pan American 
Union approves programs for two edu- 
cational congresses, 


Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 

See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The National Park Service, Depart- | alo Lexi; ; 
ment of Interior, issues a manual for |claim victories, according to message 
railroad visitors (time tables) to the “eceived from Ambassador Morrow. 
Yellowstone National Park. Page 3, Col. 5 

Page 9, Col. 7 Secretary of State is made chairman 

New books received at the Library of }of governing board of Pan American 
Congress. Union and urges unity of ideals in West- 
ern Hemisphere, 


“ ‘ Page 1, Col. 1 
Foreign Affairs 


Secretary Good says no action is 
planned to prevent further bombing 


Page 9} 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


9 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Secretary Stimson says American pol- 
icy at Geneva meeting of preparatory 
commission on disarmament will be 
same as it has been in past three years. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Governing board of the Pan American 
Union approves programs for two edu- 
cational congresses, 


Commerce-Trade 


Tendency to industrial mergers is mo- 
tivated by desire to expand market 
rather than to promote efficient produc- ! 
tion, says committee on recent economic 
changes in report of findings in recent | 


study. 
Page 1, Col. 1 ‘Forestry 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce announces appointment of Fred 
“3 Sommer as Trade Commissioner at 

iga. 


Page 1, Col. 1 





_ National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion to meet in Washington, D. C., 

{April 29. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Machinery exports gained 30 per cent 


by the} 


along Mexican border; federal forces} 


in February over figure for same month 


in 1928, 
Page 4, Col. 





taken. It is also to be presumed that 
somebody was consulted as to the neces- 
sity of producing documentary evidence. 
There is no allegation in any of the affi- 
davits that this was not the fact. 


touched on this morning that you wish 
to explain or answer at 
No, sir. 

Mr. Healy. I would like to adjourn sub- 
ject to call. It is getting down to the last 
part of the Association’s activities and 





It must be held, therefore, that no 
ground has been made out which would 
justify reopening the proceedings. 

The motion to reopen is denied. 

March 30, 1929. 


Utilities Attitude Explained 
Toward Municipal Project 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
cartoons that came from Strang & 
Prosser came from the power compa- 
nies? 

A. They knew that Strang & Prosser 
were an advertising concern. I can not 
say they knew it, but knowing the 
fight that was on, they could not help 
knowing it. 

Q. Well, this concern that was dis- 
tributing the cartoons got its compen- 
sation for the work how? A. From the 
Washington Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. 

Q. How did it get its compensation 
from the advertising matter that it 
placed? A. I think Strang & Prosser, 
like all advertising agents, get a com- 
mission for placing an advertisement in 
the newspapers. 

. A 15 per cent differential ? 
that what it is called? 
is what it is called. 

Q. That is, the advertising agency 
bills you at one rate, and they are billed 
by the newspaper at another rate? Is 
that right? A. I think so, 

Q. And the difference is their profit? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The cartoons that were not dis- 
tributed by Strang & Prosser were sent 
out direct from the power companies? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they accompanied by some- 
ing showing that they came from the 
power companies? 

A. Well, if they went out from my of- 
fice the letterhead shows that they came 
from the Washington Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. If they went out from 
the Washington Water Power Company 
it would be on their stationery. 

Q. Is there anything that you have 


Is 
A. I think that 





| 


into publicity matters. 


Gov’t Personnel 


Reduction will be made in European 
4|personnel of Merchant Fleet Corpora- 


]a meeting as soon as possible after the 


at the meeting has been received to con- 
sider certain points raised at the confer- 
ence with the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 

| The Board will consider two points— 


' 
| tion, in line with plan to reduce operat- 
ing overhead. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
| merce announces appointment of Fred 
;C. Sommer as Trade Commissioner at 
| Riga. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 
;at the Executive Offices. 


\ Page 3 


{ National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 


ltion to meet in Washington, D. C., 


| April 29. 
i Page 4, Col. 3 


‘Gov't Topical Survey 


Low-cost Road Improvement—Article 

by J. T. Pauls, senior highway engineer, 
idivision of tests, Bureau of Public 
| Roads. 
} Page 9 
| e 

‘Highways 
! Low-cost Road Improvement—Article 
| by J. T. Pauls, senior highway engineer, 
| division of tests, Bureau of Public 
| Roads. 


Tron and Steel 


German foreign trade in iron 

. steel shows decline in February. 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 

Imports of iron and steel show gain 
in February. | 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Page 9 


and 


 badicetan y 
Department of Justice agrees to 10- 


show fraud in naturalization, warrant-| day extension of time for filing of brief ; 


by defendants in case against Sinclair 
| Crude Oil Producing Company. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


|Mines and Minerals 


Crucibles deveioped by Bureau of 

| Mines to resist heat at 1,500 degrees 

| centigrade. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 
Costs of quarrying enalyzed by Bu- 

reau of Mines. 


National Defense 


Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler is as- 
signed to command Marine base at 
| Quantico. 

6 Page 3, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 9 


Naturalization 


' 

| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules violations of Constitution be- 
| fore and after admission to citizenship 
| show fraud in naturalization, warrant- 
jing cancellation of citizenship certifi- 
cate. (Turlej v. United States.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 
‘Oil 


| Situation in oil industry leading to 


proposal of members of American Pe- 
| troleum Institute to limit 1929 produc- 
| tion is outlined by R. C. Holmes, of the 
| Texas committee, and placed in record 
,; of discussion before Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Secretary Wilbur announces that Fed- 


eral Oil Conservation Board will meet 
again shortly to consider proposals of 
members of American Petroleum Insti- 
tute; regulations for lease of public oil 
j !ands are clarified, 
; Page 1, Col. 5 
Department of Justice agrees to 10- 
day extension of time for filing of brief 
by defendants in case against Sinclair | 
Crude Oil Producing Company. | 
| Page 3, Col. 2 | 


| Public Health 


; Senator Borah defends oil conserva- | The Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds rates on paper from Wisconsin to 
Jackson, Miss., are prejudicial. 


| tion policy as protection against oil | 
' 


monopolies. 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 


'Patents 


Journal and calendar of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent j 
| Appeals. 

Page 
Patent suits fiied. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
February statistics of revenues and 


expenses of Southern Pacific Company’s 
Pacific Lines. 


g | State Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 
Rate decisions made public by Inter- 


Page 6 


Page? Retail Trade 


Postal Service 


Additional air-mail services to be 
| started May 1. 


IProhibition 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania holds that detec- 
tion of odor of mash, and of liquor | 
leaving premises, is sufficient to estab- 
lish probable cause as basis for search 
warrant. (United States v. Frank Kar- 
dos and Jennie Gross.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Procedure in quarantine inspection of | 
ships and passengers at ports of United 
States by Public Health Service is de- 


scribed. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Deaths in automobile accidents in 


Survey is being conducted in Balti- 


more of goods returned to stores. 


Page 1, Col. 4 ‘Rubber 


laya increased last year. 


Science 


Mines to resist heat at 1,500 degrees 
centigrade. 


Shipping 


essary to prosperity of America, says 
director of Bureau of Research of Ship- 
ping Board. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Exports of rubber from British Ma- 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Crucibles developed by Bureau of 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Permanent merchant marine is nec- 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Reduction will be made in European 


Is_ issued, 
volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


afte‘ March 4, at the conclusion of 
This the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates 
s 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Market Expansion 
Aim of Mergers, 
Inquiry Reveals 


Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes Announces 
Findings in Study of In- 
dustrial Tendencies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|mergers also of department stores and 
|hotels. Banks, too, inthe period sur- 
| veyed, underwent a steady increase in 
|mergers, numbering 80 in 1919 and 259 
in 1927. 

Many of the mergers, not included in 
the studies, were of subsidiaries, while 
| still others involved foreign concerns. 
| The number of mergers recorded grew 
\from 89 in 1919 to 207 in 1927; while 
| the number of concerns merged were 292 
|in 1919 and 678 in 1927. During the 
same period the net number of concerns 
|disappearing was 438 in 1919 and 870 
\in 1927, a total of 4,953 for the nine 
years. ‘ 

“The consolidation,” says Professor 
Thorp, “appears to be most active in pe- 
| tiods of prosperity and to show a marked 
decline during depression.” 
| Some of the consolidations, he finds, 
|seem to have been motivated by the 
jmotto “In union there is strength, and 
to have been proposed as the rem- 
edy for evils. He cites as an example 
|two oil companies which planned to 
|merge, but which were both in the hands 





Page 4, Col. 5 | 
| 


\Railroads 


four weeks ended March 23 increased | personnel of Merchant Fleet Corpora- 

nearly 25 per cent over corresponding | tion, in line with plan to reduce operat- 

period of 1928, ing overhead. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Public Lands 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Supreme Court 


The National Park Service, Depart- Supreme Court asked to define status 
ment of Interior, issues a manual for |of mine depletion for tax purpose in 
| railroad visitors (time tables) to the | suit involving claim of taxpayer of full 
! Yellowstone National Park. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Secretary of War orders study of Page 5, Col. 5 
battleground at Philippi, W. Va.; es- The Supreme Court of the United 
|tablishment of memorial to commemo- | States is in recess until April 8. 
jrate engagement in 1861 sought. j e 

Tariff 


Page 3, Col. 1 
. oe. Progress claimed in development of 
Public Utilities simplification of administrative features 
Conclusion of excerpts from tran- ! of tariff law. 
script of testimony on March 28 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- | 


Taxation 
| ness: Norwood W. Brockett. ane 


5 re: Conclusion of opinion of Board of Tax 

! eee ee Page i Col. <2 !Appeals holding two companies affii- 
See under “Shipping and “Railroad ated through ownership of some of 
headings. stock of subsidiary and control of re- 
Radio ; mainder by parent concern. (Atlantic 
; Commercial short-wave licenses are 


City Electric Co. v. Commissioner, and 
granted by Federal Radio Commission, 


Scranton Electric Co. vy. Same.) 
Page 5, Col. 2 
including licenses to operate stations in 
oil explorations. 


income. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Board of Tax Appeals holds peti- 

tioner is entitled to amend inventory 

Page 1, Col. 4 | figures for 1920 under abnormal condi- 

Four ‘applications filed with Radio | tions created by the war. (J. W. & A. 

!Commission ask for modification of | P. Howard Co. v. Commissioner of In- 

broadcasting licenses. ternal Revenue.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 Page 5, Col, 1 

Supreme Court asked to define status 

of mine depletion for tax purpose in 

suit involving claim of taxpayer of full 

amount of royalties as deduction from 
| income, 


John J. Mantell, of New York, newly 
appointed consulting manager of Chi- 
jnese railways, explains to President 
| plans for Americanizing transportation 
, system of China, 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 

Page 1, Col. 5 peals. 

Clinton, Oklahoma & Western: Rail- 

road authorized by Interstate Commerce 

Commission to issue bond for $650,000 
to Santa Fe line, 


Page 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


! Decisions on page 5. 


Trade Marks 


Patent Office declines to reopen pro- 
ceedings in patent cancellation case on 
ground that new testimony offered was 
not shown not to have been in posses- 
sion of petitioner at original hearing. 


Page 6, Col. 4 

February statistics of revenues and 

expenses of Pennsylvania; Chicago, 

Rock Island & Pacific, and Texas & New 
Orleans railroads, 

Page 8 


iamount of royaities as deduction from ° 


Final value placed by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on property of Trin- 
ity & Brazos Valley Railway. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


(Field vy. Trivers.) 


on page 8, 


Page 8, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Law Digest 





The full text of Mr. Wilbur’s state-;principally for the production of natural: for drilling on individual permits sub- 


great length? A. | official transcript of the testimony taken | ment follows: 


; On April 1, 1929, a committee of at- 
| torneys representing certain oil compa- 
nies interested in the development of oil 
and gas in public land States presented 
| five points on which an amplification of 


Commissioner McCulloch, Yes; I think | whether the Board would call a confer- | the Secretary of the Interior’s orders of 


we may as well announce at this time|ence of the Governors of the interested |March 16 and 20 was requested. 


The 


that the attendance of Mr. Hockenbeamer | States to consider possible legislation to | questions were placed before the special 
of California has been postponed until) permit agreements to limit oil produc-|committee of the department appointed 


the 16th of April, and Mr. Wishon has 
been excused until May 1st. That does 
not mean that other meetings may not 
be held in the meantime, I suppose? 
_ Mr. Healy. We still have a tentative 
list of witnesses to consider, and we have 
not been able to find time to decide 
which of them to call, if any. We also 
have a considerable quantity of material 
from which selections of exhibits will 
have to be made. But the interval will be 
a welcome one to me for other reasons. 
I would like to get to the end of the As- 
sociation activities and call that finished 
and allow the utilities an opportunity to 
reply to the matter already produced. 
Commissioner McCullocn, I think it 
may be safely indicated™that the asso- 
ciations will be allowed to be heard very 
soon after May ist. We will take an 
adjournment subject to call. 
(Whereupon the hearing was ad- 
— subject to call of the Commis- 
sion. 


Regulations for Leases 


On Oil Lands Clarified 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Borah’s statement will be found on 
page 3). 

The conference of April 3 between the 
American Petroleum Institute and the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board demon- 


|strated clearly the need for conserving 


the Nation's oil supply, Secretary Wilbur 
said. 

It brought out quite clearly, he said, 
just what the oil industry, as well as the 
country, faces in regard to the need of 
some form of conservation of oil. The 
country, he stated, will face within the 
next eight or ten years a critical situa- 
tion in its oil supply. 

According to Secretary Wilbur, the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board will hold 


; tion and whether the Board would trans- 
mit the report of the proceedings of the 
conference to President Hoover. 

Secretary Wilbur said he was not sur- 
prised at a press dispatch from New 
York quoting R. C. Holmes, president 
of the Texas Corporation, and chairman 
of the general committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, as stating that 
he would recommend to the oil industry 
| that it go ahead with its plans for limit- 
ing production, despite the opinion of the 


Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, | 


that the Federal Government had no au- 


thority to sanction such an agreement. | 


! and test the matter out in the courts if 
necessary. 
Move Was Anticipated. 


After reading the dispatch, Secretary | 


Wilbur said he anticipated such a move 
;as a result of statements, at the April 3 
meeting made by C, B. Ames, general 
counsel of the Texas Corporation, to the 
effect that legislation was not necessary 
for putting the plan into effect, since the 
Supreme Court had ruled that mining is 
intrastate commerce and that oil produc- 
tion is mining. 

Secretary Wilbur stated further that 

he had read the resolutions of the Gov- 
ernors of Colorado, Montana and Wyom- 
ing, protesting against President Hoo- 
ver’s oil conservation policy. ‘The reso- 
lutions, he said, contain certain sugges- 
tions along the lines of procedure that 
' the Department already has under con- 
| sideration by its Departmental Commit- 
tee appointed by him to pass on oil and 
gas permits and leases. 

As soon as the Department can deter- 
, mine the policies in that connection, ‘he 

| said, they would be announced. These 
| policies, he said, would cover most of the 
; points raised by the Governors. 

Secretary Wilbur said he would pre- 
pare a memorandum for President 
Hoover covering all the points raised by 
conference. 


i 


to handle oil ad gas cases arising under 
the new policy. This committee on April 
;3, 1929, made the following report and 
recommendations, in which Secretary 
Wilbur concurred. 

(1) Applications for permits filed prior 
to March 12, 1929, should not be rejected 
by a blanket order without right of ap- 
peal. The circumstances surrounding 
each application should be examined 
into and the individual applicant, in each 
instance, should be permitted to show 
cause why his application should be 
igranted. If the applicant has acted in 
good faith in making or causing to be 
made geological examinations and/or 
| improvements and/or expenditures tend- 
| ing toward the development of the prop- 
erty, the permit should issue. Pending 
applications for permits, otherwise al- 
lowable, should be granted where there 
has been a prolonged delay on the part 
of the Government in acting thereon 
without fault of the applicant. 

Answer. The President’s policy clearly 
contemplates the disallowance of unap- 
proved permits. This relates to unap- 
proved applications for oil and gas pros- 
pecting permits. The law vests in the 
Secreetary discretion to refuse permits, 


The regulations adopted by the then Sec- | 


| gas, should be excepted from the restric- 


tive orders, rules and regulations of the 
Government relating to the conservation 
of oil, provided there is an economic de- 
|mand for such gas. 

Answer. Where production of natural 
gas is shown gn lands included in exist- 
ing permits in good standing, if there 
j be an economic demand for such gas 


: . . 2 »} © 
ithe particular circumstances in each case} €ach program 


lor locality should govern. 


supplies 
meeting 
so as to 
of each 
jthe gas. 
deveiopment of permit areas, in develop- 
ment of groups of permits heretofore 
approved, for pipe lines under existing 
arrangements or contracts to supply 
municipalities, should be considered. 

|3) Permits embraced within so-called 
“group development” or “contribution 
| projects, where permittees are engaged 
in a joint drilling program, should be 


should be conditioned upon 
present demand without waste 


time as may be allowable under existing 
laws, so long as said program or any 
| other approved program is being dili- 
‘gently prosecuted. 

Answer. Group or contributory devel- 
opment should not be authorized in any 
cases in future. Where group or con- 
tributory development programs have 
been authorized in the past, the Depart- 





provide the longest possible life| ‘ules 
field for this beneficial use of | C4S€5; 4 
Equities and expenditures in| ction having been earned by complet- 


make 
exploratory  drill- 


stantially proved by discovery, 
plans for further 
ing, ete, 

At no time has the Department agreed 
to grant successive extensions of time 
until a large area should be proved up 
and permit the operator to delay selec- 
tion of leasing areas until that end had 
been accomplished. On the contrary 
has been for a_ limited 


Because of| time with future extensions, if any, to 
the public interest involved, the effort be considered on their merits in the light 
should be to meet the needs of all ex-| of conditions existing at or near the ex- 
isting contracts with municipalities or| Piration of extensions granted. 
public utilities, but the approval of each present conditions, if the operator has 
program of development for such gas completed his development program on 


Under 


the basis of which extensions were 
granted, further action should follow the 
applicable to individual permit 
no legal or equitable right to other 


ing work promised in payment for spe- 
cial consideration previously granted. 
If, with good reason, the operator has 
failed to make timely Completion of the 
work he promised to do, limited exten- 
sions on permits on which “ promised 


“| work is in progress may be made. 


(4) In the event of discovery on a 
permit, both A and B leases covering 


entitled to such further extensions of | all the land in said permit should issue 


upon application therefor. The rights of 
the permittee, lessee and operator would 
thus be defined. 

Answer. The law mandatorily requires 
the lease of one-fourth upon discovery. 
Leasing of the remainder is discretionary 
and should not issue upon the application 
of the permittee, unless and until such 
action is required in the public interest. 

(5) It is recognized that true conser- 


retary of the Interior just after passage ment has granted specific extensions of} vation should neither encourage nor de- 
time on permits on the promise of an| mand the drilling of wells on individual 
operator to do specified development permits or leases, except in response to 
work substantially equivalent to the| market requirements, (See Federal Oil 
combined requirements of the individ-| Committee of Nine Conservation Report 


of the law so provide. Presumptively no 
applicant has spent money for develop- 
ment—if he did it was without depart- 
mental permission or knowledge. Other 
expenses — such as general geological 
surveys, searching for vacant lands, fil- 
ing fees, etc.—do not in our opinion fur- 
nish basis for equitable allowance. No 


file. In fact priority depended on being 
first to file his application, not upon 
money expended in preparing to do so. 

(2) Permits and leases, and applica- 
tions for either of them, covering lands 
which apparently are valuable only or 





‘ual permits concerned, and the Govern- 


of January 28, 1928, to the Feedral Oil | 


ment has in every case lived up to its| Conservation Board). Practical effect to 


end of the bargain, * 
The operators, to show good faith to 


this should be given by extension or 
suspension of drilling requirements 


applicant was guaranteed the right to|the permittees as well as to the Govern-| under both permits and leases, this pre- 
ment, should complete the promised de-| serving existing 


rights and equities 


velopment work at least 60 days prior to; thereunder. 


the expiration of the period of extension 


Answer. As to leases when issued 


;of a receiver before the merger was 
| completed. 

| “On the other hand,” he continues, 
many of the mergers represent a re- 
‘alignment of industry which should re- 
sult in cheaper and more efficient pro- 
| duction.” 


| « 


_Most conspicuous in consolidation ac- 
| tivities in recent years, Professor Thorp 
points out, has been the field of public 
| utilities. While in the early part of the 
period there were few acquisitions, there 
was a number of interconnections formed 
by which neighboring companies pooled 
|their facilities. In the last half of 1921 
|@ movement toward centralization began 
jand has continued at an amazing rate, 
| “In 1926,” he continues, “the astounding 
number’ of 1,029 concerns merged or 
| were acquired by other companies.” In 
|1927 there was less activity, but 817 
;mergers for the year represented more 
than ten times the number in 1921. 
Large Interests Involved. 

These were not all of small concerns, 
for 1925 figures grouped‘ according to 
capitalization showed that 96 out of 304 
companies merged or purchased had a 
capital of $1,000,000 or over, and two of 
these were more than $100,000,000. 

“Various indicators,” he says, “point 
| to the fact that mergers today are domi- 
nated as a rule much less by the desires 
for economies in production than by the 
search for better markets and market con- 
ditions, It has been suggested that our na- 
tional economy is directed to a ‘buyers’ 
|markets’ rather than ‘sellers’ markets.’ No 
longer is the producer striving to turn 
out the goods demanded; he is rather 
struggling to distribute the goods which 
his improved and increased capacity can 
produce, 

“This opinion is well expressed in the 
combined opinion of 149 editors of busi- 
|ness papers in the latest semi-annual 
survey conducted by the Association of 
Business Papers and the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 

“While in former years mergers were 
|chiefly for refinancing purposes, it was 
found that those effected in 1928 and 
contemplated for the present year have 
been undertaken rather as a means to 
find the way out of ruinous competition 
|and to facilitate necessary research de- 
velopments, both as to products and mar- 
| kets. . And so manufacturers are 
gaining control of outlets, and the out- 
lets, in the case of chain stores, for ex- 
ample, are often forcing mass production 
to facilitate mass distribution. The prob- 
lem is new, and the success of the merger 
as a method of meeting it can not yet 
be told.” 

Survey of National Bureau. 

The survey of the National Bureau was 
made at the request of the Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes at the time 
|of the appointment of the latter in Jan- 
uary, 1928. The Committee completed 
its examination of the survey data on 
March 2, and its report—a critical ap- 
praisal of factors of stability and in- 
stability in our economic life—will be 
published in May, it was announced to- 
day by Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary 
of the Committee. 

The Committee is a continuation of the 
President’s unemployment Conference of 
1921-23, which through a subcommittee 
on Business Cycles and Unemployment 
then made a report on booms and depres- 
sions, The Committee as now constituted 
consists of President Hoover, its chair- 
man, and the following: Walter F, Brown, 
Renick W. Dunlap, William Green, Julius 
Klein, John Lawrence, Max Mason, 
Adolph C. Miller, Lewis E. Pierson, John 
J. Raskob, A. W. Shaw, Louis J. Taber, 
Daniel Willard, George McFadden, Clar- 
ence M. Woolley, Owen D. Young, and 
Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary. 

The extensive researches in behalf of 
the Committee were made possible 
through grants from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee, as well as the survey 
data, will be published for public use, 
Mr. Hunt, Secretary of the Committee, 
said that the report and survey would 
be issued by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany on behalf of the Committee under 
the title “Recent Economic Changes.” 


of oil from existing wells upon request 
of the lessee, and this should be the pro- 
| cedure, the relief in each case being 
|made subject to such conditions as are 
justified. As to approved existing per- 
mits in good standing, the law contem- 
plates development and drilling on per- 
mits with diligence to a discovery. Cases 
may arise, however, where, because of 
existing or threatened excess production 
or for other reasons in the public inter- 
est, the Secretary of the Interior, may, 
on his own initiative, request cessation 





in order that permittees may, if ap-| after discovery of oil or gas, the Secre- 
propriate, make application for leases} tary can and should relieve from drilling 
Jearned by discovery, make timely. plans | additional wells or from the production|pension of permits, 


Ss, 


of development operations in specific 
areas, such cessation to be accompanied 
by equivalent extension of time or sus- 





